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For the Weekly Magazine. 


THE MAN AT HOME.—No. X. 
T= fecond period of Mifs De 


Moivre’s life was ftill more worthy 
to be exhibited. She was now become 
a woman, and was preparing to return 
to her father, when a letter from him 
informed her of a change in his plans. 
He was confiderably capricious, and 
had roamed about fo much, that he 
found it impoflible to remain long in 
one place. Add to this, a fudden 
fcheme that occurred to him of ex- 
ploring the fouthern fide of mount 
Jura, as a botanift. Every thing 
muft yield to the gratification of his 
darling paflion. He immediately re- 
folved to fell his property in St. Do- 
mingo and return to France, and of 
this, timely information was received 
by his daughter. 

She refided with her father’s friend 
at Bourdeaux, till a fingular occafion 
required her prefence at Paris. Here 
fhe remained till the revolution broke 
forth ; of the fteps preparatory and 
tending to which, herfelf and her in- 
timate affociates were fully apprifed. 
Her father, though little qualified for 
fo arduous an office, was named a de- 
puty from one of the fouthern depart- 
ments. He fided with the enemies 
of royalty, but eluded, by timely 
flight,to America, the ftorm that burft 
upon the head of the Rolandifts. His 
eftate was deftroyed by the infurrec- 
tions of St. Domingo, and he arrived 
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at Philadelphia with no funds to fup- 
port him beyond the year. The ut- 
moft frugality in the management of 
this fund was neceffary. He hired 
the houfe which is now my prifon ; 
and here he perifhed, a victim to dif- 
appointment and vexation. 

I have a young friend whofe cha- 
racter well deferves to be pourtrayed. 
During the autumn of 1793, he re- 
mained in this city, performing acts 
of heroic benevolence in fecret and 
unfeen. He chanced to bé paffing” 
this houfe, on the very night of De 
Moivre’s death, The conduct of 
Baxter, who was lurking in the fhade 
of it, excited his fufpicions. He 
thought proper to {creen himfelf from 
netice behind a corner, and watch 
the motions of this man. He traced 
him to the back of the houfe, and 
placed himfelf where he could obferve 
every thing that paffed. The conduc 
of the lady arrefted his attention, but 
did not excite his fears. Baxter’s 
precipitate flight confirmed him in the 
belief that his views had been illicit. 
He witneffed the terror of the lady, 
and faw her retire into the houle, 
after fhe had finifhed the interment. 

What was to be done? The nature 
of this diftrefs was evident. The 
lady was helplefs and folitary. Never 
was fuccour more needed. His refo- 
lution was eafily taken ; but he could 
not fo eafily afcertain the fuitable 
means. Yet the thought of leaving 
her forlorn till the morning was in- 
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fupportable. An irrefiftible impulfe 
carried him forward, and he went to 
the door of the kitchen. The lady 
had not faftened it. He entered, but 
with cautious fteps. He was afraid 
of alarming her by noify fignals. 

He crept to the foot of the ftairs. 
There was furely impropriety in thus 
clandeftinely intruding on her retire- 
ments ; yet what other mode could be 
purfued? He could not confent to 
withdraw: The confolation ard aid 
Which he meant to offer ouzht not to 
be, for a moment, withholden. If 
fuffered to pafs this night in her pre- 
fent defolate condition, to what ago- 
nies of hopéleffnefs and grief might 
fhe nat. be condemned ? 

The ftair-cafe terminated in a door. 
He approached it unheard. The 
light within direéted him to a crevice 
on one fide. Here he was able to 
difcover the interior of this apart- 
ment ; of the very room which I now 
inhabit! The afpe&t of every thing 
was bare and wretched. On one fide 
ftood a bed, from which the corpfe of 
De Moivre had been juft removed, 
Oppofite to this ftood a table. <A 
candle nearly expired was placed upon 
it-  Befide it fat the lady, in a 
thoughtful attitude, refting her elbow 
on the table. Her pofture and the pofi- 
tion of the light, afforded him a full 
view of her countenance. It operated 
on his feelings like ‘an angelic vifion. 

The pencil only can defcribe the 
expreffion of her features. He ex- 
pected ta behold her blinded by tears 
and exanimated by grief; but no, her 
brow was ferene. Her eyes were 
down-caft, and her features befpoke 
nothing but a ftate of folemn medita- 
tion and colleétednefs. My friend 
was placed in a delicate predicament. 
The reafons for advancing or receding 
were nearly balanced. He delibera- 
ted; but-the more attention he paid 
to the fubje&, the more his uncertain- 
ty veneer 0% Perhaps he would have 
finally determined to retire, and to 
poftpone an interview till the morning, 
had not a cafual noife attracted the 
lady’s notice.-She rofe from her feat, 


and gazed at the door with a liftening 
aire My friend, no longer able to 
forbear, lifted the latch, flowly open. 
ed the door, and entered. The lady 
was not oyerpqwered by furprife, but 
haftily opening a drawer in the table, 
armed herfelf with a piftol. 

No appearance was lefs calculated 
to infpire terror than that which the 
now beheld. Intrepidity and gentle. 
nefs were remarkably blended in the 
countenance of my friend. His fi. 
gure was adorned with all the charms 
of youth and all the attractions of 
benevolence. He apologifed in her 
own language for this intrufion, and 
explained in the moft winning terms, 
his motives for this behaviour. His 
words fpeedily quieted her apprehen- 
fions, and he proceeded to tender his 
afliftance to render her prefent refi. 
dence commodious, or to place her in 
a more fecure afylum. 

I fhall not attempt to defcribe the 
fcene that followed. It i only her 
own pen that can do it adequate juf- 
tice, 

She infifted, for the prefent, on his 
abfence, but was prevailed upon, with 
great difficulty, to confent to his re- 
turning early in the morning. . She 
then permitted him to introduce her 
to the lady at whofe houfe fhe now re- 
fides. 

At that time Mrs. Duss refided a 
few miles fram the city. She was 
roufed from her fleep by my friend, in 
a fhort time after he had parted with 
Mifs De Moivre, Thefe incidents 
were rclated, and her confent to afford 
this unfortunate lady a temporary 
afylum was eafily obtained. He 
equipped her chaife, and arrived at 
the dawn of day at the door of this 
habitation, and in four hours after 
their firft interview, the lady found 
herfelf in the arms, and under the 
protection, of Mrs. D...... from whom 
fhe has fince experienced nothing but 
maternal treatment. 

I do not defpair of one day feeing 
her the wife of my young friend, 
Their fympathy of views and cha 
rater, can fcarcely fail of accamplifhy 
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ing their nuptial union. Meanwhile 
the obitacles to be furmounted are 
not few. An interval muft, necef- 
{yrily, elapfe, which furely cannot be 
more profitably or delightfully em- 
ployed by her than in compofing the 
hiftory of her own adventures. 


—_—— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE SCHEMER.—No. V. 


I SHALL make no apology for the 
infertion of the following letter, 
as it certainly comes from fome vifion- 
ary brother fchemer. Add to this, 
the fubje@t is an important one, and, 
in my opinion, well handled. 

Mr. ScueEmMeER, 


IF you are not too full of your own 
fchemes, perhaps you may pay fome 
attention to other te I have 
long been accufto to look at 
things as they ought to be, and not 
as they ares This has led me to 
throw together a few hafty thoughts 
on female education—a fubject which 
has engaged the pens of many emi- 
nent writers. Perhaps this mode of 
writing may fuit your plan—lIf it 
does, my lucubrations are entirely at 
your fervice. 

A great deal has, at different 
times, been written on the fubject of 
Female Education ; and fomebody, 
Fontenelle I believe, has faid, that 
the way to truth is through error. 
Now, as I wifh to arrive at truth on 
this very interefting fubje&, I will 
give you my opinion on it; fo that 
if we do not get at the truth immedi- 
ately, we may at leaft help fomebody 
elfe to get there. 

Inftead of {pending a page in recit- 
ing what I difapprove of, (for 1 was 
never much attached to the verbofe 
unmeaning prolixity, too often ob- 
fervant in modern writers,) I will at 
once inform you what kind of an 
education I judge a proper one for an 
American Female. 

Perhaps the beft way to convey my 
ideas will be to fuppofe that Ihave a 
daughter; Then I ¢an fay, with the 


felf complacency of a father, my 
daughter fhall do fo and fo. Well 
then my daughter (for I am in reality, 
the happy parent of feveral) fhall be 
educated as follows—at leaft as near 
as I can come at it. She fhall always 
be drefled clean and decent, her 
clothes rather of a good quality than 
otherwife ; for, though an author, 
I do not live inagarret: But, I can- 
not agree to any kind of finery in her 
apparel, being entirely of the mind of 
the great Milton, that 

“ True lovelinefs needs not the foreign 

aid of ornament, 


But is, when unadorn’d, adorn’d the 
moft,”’ 


And to be very ferious, I regard all 
the arts of female drefs, as fo many 
traps and allurements thrown out to 
catch men. They are, in my eye, 
neither decent nor becoming. 
My daughters fhall be taught, by 
a female teacher, the neceffary 
branches of needle work, in all its ufe- 
ful varieties ; and to fpell, read, write, 
and cypher, in as much perfection as 
poflible. Peculiar attention fhall be 
paid to teaching them a good plain, 
intelligible ftile. If they have a turn 
for it they may learn todraw ; and if 
any one of them has a very particular 
defire, but not elfe, the Greek and 
Latin languages. The French, though 
a beautiful language, has toc many 
fenfelefs novels and other loofe writ- 
ings to make me wifh they fhould 
have any knowledge of it. Geogra- 
phy and hiftory are ufeful parts of fe- 
male education. The nonfenfe of 
finging or dancing, and the unattain- 
able excellence of mutic are quite be- 
fide my plan. Inftead of thefe, at 
beft ufelefs accomplifhments, endow- 
ed with which, fo many pafs a life of 
ennui, I will give them fome others 
that will help to pafs away their time, 
atleaft innocently. They thall, from 
early youth, be accuftomed to the 
chambers of the fick. This will make 
difeafe familiar to them, and teach 
them to be good nurfes. It will fur- 
ther lead them to vifit the poor, and 
adminifter to their wants ; which will 
make it neceffary for them to learn to 
miake 
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make clothes of every kind, as well as 
to be expert at all forts of cookery for 
the fick and well. 

With this kind of education my 
young woman,—I do not fay young 
lady, for it is not my intention to 
make her oney—my young woman I 
fay, will have no idle time; and 
though fhe will never be a ftatefman, 
a legiflator, or a general, which fome 
modern female writers feem te with 
for, yet fhe will be qualified to fill up 
her proper rank in creation: She will 
make a good wife, a good mother, and 
a good friend. 

I am well aware that all this is 
unfashionable doérine ; but look at 
it, my good Schemer: fee whether 
it is just or not. Moft writers who 
have given the public their fenti- 
ments on female education, have done 
it, with all due deference to the fex ; 
that is, they have only half done it. 
Now I do profefs to fay juft what I 
think, and am not afraid, honeftly, to 
offer my opinions on the fubjec, 
for the ferious confideration of the 
candid and judicious. 

A REFORMER- 
———= 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Srr, 

OBSERVED in a late number of 

your ufeful mifcellany a piece fign- 
ed Menu, requefting fome informa- 
tion refpecting a fpecies of American 
filk-worm, of which an account is 
given in the TranfaCtions of the Royal 
Society, Vol. LI. Part lL. Page 54. 
The author of this account, however, 
fays nothing of the worm, except 
that he fuppofes it very large, from 
the fize of the cocoon, or filk-pod, 
which he particularly defcribes, and 
which was received from Pennfyl- 
vaniae 

On comparing the defcription with 
fome large cocoons collected laft fum- 
mer, I am inclined to believe it a 
fpecies of Phalenz, or moth, com- 
mon in this ftate. The caterpillar is 


very large, meafuring three inches in 
length ; of a light green colour ; has 








Of an American Species of Caterpillar. 


two red protuberances or lumps fpot. 
ted with black on the fecond and third 
anular ridges, and on each of the 
other ridges there are a number of 
yellow lumps, but fmaller than the 
former, and likewife fpotted with 
blacks The fly is exceedingly beau. 
tiful, having an oblong white fpot, 
bordered with light brown or yellow, 
and a bar of the fame colour on each 
of the four wings. The general 
colour of the fly is grey-brown ; the 
antenna, or feelers, of the male ars 
broad and feathered. The caterpillar 
arrives at its full growth in June or 
July, and is generally found feeding 
upon the leaves of the pear tree. 

I would advife any perfon who de. 
fires to breed thefe worms, to colle&, 
in the fpring, a number of cocoons, 
with the chryfalis, or aurelia in them. 
They fhould be put imto a fpare room, 
in fuch a fituation that the fun will 
fhine upon them ; and when the flies 
are perfect and leave the cocoon, 
there fhould be prepared a number of 
troughs filled with water, in which 
fhould be inferted the ends of the 
branches, the worms are to feed 
upon: they fhould be inclined on 
one fide that the excrements may fall 
clear of the water : Thus the branches 
will be kept alive a confiderable time, 
and the trouble of gathering freth 
leaves every day will be faved. 

If the flies that come out fhould 
be all females, they will lay ; but the 
eggs, not being impregnated by the 
males, will produce no worms. A 
female will lay near three hundred 
eggs, of which the greater part will 
come to perfection, if proper care be 
taken of them. 

I obferved, laft fummer, fome 
worms feeding upon the American 
elm, whilft others of the fame fpecies 
fed upon the willow. I attempted to 
alter the food of thefe infects: thofe 
that fed upon the willow, were put 
upon the elm, and thofe on the elm 
were removed to the willow ; but the 
greater part of them died, rather 
than change the food which they had 
been accuftomed to eate 
From 
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From this, and many other circum- 
ftances, I am of opinion that the 
worms may be made to eat any hind 
of leaves, provided they be given 
them when they are firft hatched from 
the eggs. If this be the cafe with 
all caterpillars, thofe perfons who 
with to breed filk worms will find no 
difficulty in procuring food for them ; 
for when the worms are firit hatched 
they may give them the leaves of the 
willow, elm, or fuch other tree as 
may be moft convenient. 

The filk of this worm is far inferior 
in quality to that of fome other fpecies 
that are equally common, and can be 
raifed with as little trouble: but I 
fhall poftpone giving any account of 
them until I can collet a few more 
facts. Fe Le Ye 


— 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


Sir, 

T has often been afked whether 

theatres are ufeful or injurious? 
Iam a plain man and thrifty, but 
I have no objection to fpend a dollar 
now and then on fome furtable amufe- 
ment. The theatre offers itfelf as 
the moft commodious. I am not em- 
ployed at my trade in the evening 
and may do what I will with my 
time. I know that there are many 
fenfible and good people who con- 
demn theatres. I have not thought 
much upon the fubje& myfelf, but 
the few refledions 1 have given it 
have been fufficient to make me 
doubt. I have liftened with pleafure 
and, I believe, benefit to a good 
play, well performed, but I now find 
that before Ican receive any true fa- 
tisfaétion I muft be convinced that 
the exhibition itfelf is not hurtful to 
the common weal. 

Now I with fome of your corref- 
pondents would favour me with infor- 
mation on this head and help me out 
of my difficulties. Does moft evil or 
moft good flow from thefe exhibitions? 
That is the point I with to be deci- 
ded. Let no wife-acre pretend to 
amufe us with a long tale of the bene- 


fits rifing therefrom. I know very 
well that there are benefits. A 
mere catalogue of the evils that pro- 
ceed from them would be, in like 
manner, impertinent. I know that 
there are evils, but whether the evil 
outweighs the good, or the good the 
evil is what I do not know and what 
I want to know: And yet, on fecond 
thoughts, an impartial man will have 
no objection to invectives on the one 
hand, and panegyrics on the other. 
They ferve him as materials from 
which he may make up his own 
opinion. 

The ufefulnefs of theatres is the 
point firft to be fettled ; but that 
is notall. When that queftion is de- 
cided, I want to know, in the next 
place, what my duty, asa good maa 
and a good citizen is, with regard to 
attending the theatre. Suppofe it be 
a good thing ; yet it may not be 
right for me to go thither; or, if once 
in a feafon be allowed, it may be 
wrong to go every night, or fre- 
quently. 

But fuppofe play-houfes be bad 
things ; it does not follow that it is 
wrong for me, fometimes, to vifit 
them. The effe&t may be bad upon 
the morals and happinefs of the many 
who frequent them, but it may not be 
bad upon my morals and happinefs. 

If theatres be pernicious, their fup- 
preflion muft be beneficial, and every 
good man will lend a hand to fupprefs 
them. If, on the contrary, they be 
of ufe, no good man will refufe them 
his countenance and fupport. Now 
in what manner ought | to act? How 
far is my attending the play incon- 
fiftent with the defire to fhut up the 
theatre ? 

Ineed not fay any thing to thew 
the importance of thefe enquiries. 
Theatres muft be of good or bad ten- 
dency ; but that is not all; for 
whatever effects they produce, thefe 
effects muft be confiderable. If they 
do hurt, they muft do much hurt ; 
if they do good, they muft do much 
good. The play-houfe is open almoft 
throughout the year. If I apply a 
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294 
dollar once a week to a particular 
purpofe, it is furely highly proper to 
know whether the purpofe be good or 
bad. Let it be confidered that this 
city pays into the theatrical treafury, 
on the fmalleft calculation, feventy- 
five thoufand dollars a year. Surely 
an enormous fum, and capable of pro- 
ducing the moft extenfive effects. 
Let it be confidered from whofe 
purfes this fum is taken. df it be 
well employed I befeech you, let us 
know it. 

Thefe are points of intimate con- 
cernment. One of them is worth a 
thoufand fine wrought tales of imagi- 
nary diftrefs. Your obfcure and airy 
f{peculators would be much better em- 
ployed in telling us how we are to 
condu& ourfelves in the daily affairs 
of life: How we may relieve our 
neighbour from the misfortune that 
oppreffes him, or help him to fuftain 
it. How his funds may be honeftly 
increafed, or how they may be moft 
frugally managed : How he may cure 
the ill temper of his wife: How he 
may beft promote the health and im- 
provement of his children : How he 
may keep his fervants in order, and, 
in fhort, what js that kind of condué& 
by which he will moft promote his 
awn happinefs and the happinefs of 
thofe around him. 


Te MARKRIGHTe 


a 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE UBIQUITARIAN.—No. VIII. 


Singula quid referram ? 
OVID. 


EVERAL of my private ac- 

quaintance, who know nothing of 
my periodical»excurfions but by pe- 
rufing them, have remarked in con- 
verfation, that the Ubiquitarian, 
whofe firft effay promifed gaiety and 
vivacity, brilliant fallies and merry 
morality, has gradually funk into a 
crabbed cynic and farcaftic fatirjit. 

With, all due reverence for the 
epinion of thofe dilcerning critics, it 
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remains to be fhewn upon what 
promifes in the firft number any fach 
expectations were formed, and upon 
what facts in the feven fucceeding 
numbers, the character either of 
cynic or fatirift is chargeable. 

There are circumftances in the hu- 
man temperament, in which a reader, 
any more than a writer, cannot enter 
into the fpirit of a particular fubje& ; 
and at particular feafons certain fub. 
jects 8 can excite attention or re, 
gard. There are occafions too when 
whole focieties like individuals are 
poffeffed by this dissocial, this anti- 
rational, difpofition. 

In either cafe, it will be obvious, 
that to affure an eafy reception, the 
writer muft be perfectly acquainted 
with the temper of his reader, if he 
wifhes to ftudy that temper; or if he 
only means to ftudy their good with- 
out regard to the predominancy of 
peculiar paffions, he muft endeavour to 
couch his productions in fuch a guife 
as is beft fuited to his own genius 
and the end he has in view. 

One of the eafieft tafks which 
could be impofed on a writer, would 
be that of fupporting prejudices, 
upholding the ruling pailions, flatter- 
ing human vanity, apologifing for 
frailties, and foftening the deep co- 
lours of particular vices; nor is there 
any mode of writing fg likely to meet 
regard or produce profit to the au- 
thor. On the contrary, the moft 
difficult fpecies of writing, is that 
which is direéted againft thefe evils, 
and it is for this reafon that fo few 
attempt, and {till fewer fucceed in the 
attempte It is not difficult to attack 
the errors or the vices of foreign na- 
tions, becaufe in that cafe the reader 
rarely applies the moral to himfelf; 
in like manner to confine a clafs of 
writings to a particular clafs of men, 
which would go to ridicule or revile 
their opponents, would be a certain 
way of enfuring applaufe; for the 
imagination of the reader would em- 
bellith even the dullnefs of the writer, 
and give to his words a meaning 
fraught with beauties that had never 

been 
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been conceived but in the mind of 
the reader himfelf. 

Perhaps it is in this way the objec- 
tions which have been alleged againft 
the Ubiquitarian may be accounted 
for. Some of my friends, who indulge 
their morning flumbers at the expence 
of life and health, may not be pleafed 
with my laft number; they may fup- 
pofe themfelves abfolutely alluded to. 
Half a dozen young men have confi- 
dered thémfelves perfonified in the 
character of Sparkifh, And not a 
few may have taken offence, at the 
impertinence of that number in 
which I pointed out the barbarity of 
thofe who employ ftrangers to nurle 
their tender offspring. 

But it is not at all times that par- 
ticular fubjeéts can be taken up; no 
one would expect a man while un- 
dergoing the operation of an amputa- 
tion, to fing catches and glees ; or 
to poffefs all the calmnefs and abftrac- 
tion required for mathematical dif- 
quifitions, while a {mith’s forge and a 
magazine of gunpowder formed the 
oppofite ends of his houfe. No one 
would think of introducing mufic 
into a fick man’s chamber, or of 
dancing an allemande at a funeral. 
Thefe to be fure are extremes ; but 
it is not difficult to meafure the 
medium. 

Public happinefs and public man- 
ners are fo much allied, that, when 
thefe are debauched, the former is 
not to be obtained, unlefs through a 
reformation of the latter, In fome 
countries the public mind itfelf is 
hoftile to the expofition of its errors, 
and vice itfelf is countenanced by 
its being employed to fupport depra- 
vity. It is to be hoped this is not 
yet the cafe here, but it muft be 
confeffed that it is not very remote 
from us. 


re 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
Mr. Epitor, 


pRAY you, or fome of your readers, 
* anfwer me a few queftions. Thefe 
are hard times and no one knows 


when he himfelf may go to gaol, or 
may find himfelf obliged to fend his 
neighbour thither. They tell me that 
this practice of fhutting up people 
between four walls when they cannot 
pay for the bread they eat, ancient and 
well eftablifhed as it is, has, of late, 
been objected to, Nay I am affured 
that the project of abolifhing this cuf- 
tom has actually been broached in the 
legiflature. This change is a very fe- 
rious one, and it behoves us to proceed 
with caytion. 

Now I afk, ought imprifonment 
for debt to be abolifhed? Is the prac- 
tice, in any way, an antidote to bor- 
rowing? Does it check the propenfi- 
ties, or counterwork the fchemes, of 
the fraudulent? Is a man made better 
or worle by the converfe of a gaol? 
Has it any, and what infiuence on his 
health or his morals ? Admitting 
every imprifoned debtor to be a crimi- 
nal, is it wife to cull out from the 
community all the rogues, place them 
under the fame roof, and cherifh 
every feed of evil that is in them by 
congenial intercourfe ? If debtors be 
Criminal, why are they not fubje& to 
the fame difcipline as other criminals ? 
They are colleéted, againft their in- 
Clination, into one family. Why is 
not this family regulated by fome 
maxims of decorum and comfort? 
Why are human inftitutions, in ge- 
neral, active only to impoverifh and 
depraye the citizens, and blind to 
every {cheme by which the vice and 
folly in which we are immerfed, may 
be diminifhed ? Why do we wafte our 
zeal in contefting about fhadows, and 
feed, by our mutual invectives, the 
flames of difcard, inftead of bending 
all our force to extirpate the evils 
which haunt our homes and bofoms? 

No tongue can adequately pourtray 
the evils which flow from the prefent 
mode of treating refractory or infol- 
vent debtors. Who is moft bene- 
ficially employed, the man who fets 
himfelf zealoufly about difcovering a 
better mode, or he who has no eye 
but for the bloody revolutions in Eu- 
rope, and who is unmoved at any 
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fpectacle but that which is exhibited 
at the diftance of three thoufand 


miles ? QUERIST, 
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ESSAY ON WATER. 


| bye the following effay it is my 
defign to fay fomething of water. 
Its different modifications and appear- 
ances claim our attentive confider- 
ation.—Who is not delighted when 
he beholds the “dewy gems” of 
the morning, the big trembling drops 
on the leaves of the cabbage, the 
rainbow, rime on trees in winter, 
and fteams and rivers taking their 
courfe in a winding direction ? Who 
does not admire its flux and reflux ; its 
remarkable changes and phenomena, 
when fubjected to different degrees of 
heat ; its entering into the compofi- 
tion of fo many fubftances, living as 
well as inanimate ; its penetrating 
and folvent powers ; and the manner 
in which it courfes through the 
earth, defcending in whirlpools and 
rifing in ftreams and currents imbued 
with mineral particles? Is it not 
ftrange that fire fhould be extinguifh- 
ed by this fluid, which owes its birth 
to the union of two different airs ofa 
highly inflammable nature? Who is 
not ftruck with aftonifhment, when 
he contemplates the immenfity, the 
unfathomed depth, of its vaft recepta- 
cle the ocean, into which the rivers 
of the earth difembogue themfelves ; 
where it is piled up into mountains, 
or floats in iflands ; where it fpreads 
a boundlefs plain; or where it is 
thrown into billows and mounts to 
the fkies. Bold indeed was that man 
who firft trufted himfelf on its furface 
to a frail plank. Horace fays, his 


heart was furrounded with oak and 
threefold brafs. 

Poets have availed themfelves ot 
this fluid in order to decorate their 
defcriptions ; naturalifts have traced 
its windings and appearances through 


the globe ; philofophers and chemifts 
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have explored its qualities and com. 
ponent parts ; phyficians have de. 


ve its effects on the human 
re ; and mankind univerfally have 
made it tributary to commerce, to 


pleafure, and to health. 

Profeffor Chaptal is of opinion 
that the natural ftate of water is ice. 
To be certain of this, perhaps it 
would be neceffary to know whether 
heat or cold firft operated on water, 
If the earth, as fome late philofophers 
conjeQure, was thrown out of the 
Sun after the diffolution of chaos, 
and the proportionate quantity of 
heated vapor its attraction occafioned 
to accompany it, became condenfed 
and produced the ocean ; fhould we 
not be rather induced to think that 
the original ftate of water on this 
globe was that of vapor ? 

Water during its converfion into 2 
folid ftate undergoes an increafe in 
bulk. This is attributed by Dr. 
Mairan to an angular arrangement 
of its particles. | Bombfhells and the 
ftrongeft veflels have been broken by 
the congelation of this finid. Dr, 
Darwin conceives that, if artifts 
could find an eafy method of con- 
gealing it, it would be of infinite 
fervice to them, in the fplitting of 
rocks, in mining, &c. Certain phe- 
nomena attend its congelation. In 
this procefs much heat is extricated, 
and before it turns fluid again much is 
abforbed. By this happy provifion 
the feverity of approaching winter, 
and the too fudden warmth of the 
fpring are, perhaps, temperized. At 
the inftant of freezing it is colder 
than in a ftate of ice ; for the ther- 
mometer rifes at the moment of con- 
Cor ewe Agitation accelerates its 

olid ftate. It difengages the heat 
that lodges between its particles— 
As water is increafed in its volume 
by freezing, motion muft take place 
in its parts during the procefs: and 
may not the {mall produétion of heat, 
which occurs when water pafles into 
a folid ftate, arife from the motion 
and friétion of its. particles againft 
each other? 
Dr. 
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Dr. Blagden in fome curious experi- 
ments fays, he did not find every kind 
of agitation to accelerate its free- 
zing ; but fuch (he fufpects) as by a 
tremulation, produced relative motion 
among the parts of water, rather than 
a motion of the whole; and that 
which failed him the feldomeft was 
made by rubbing a bit of wax againft 
the fide of the tumbler under the wa- 
tere He alfo found that water, cooled 
below the freezing point, became 
very fuddenly congealed on the con- 
tact of a particle of ice; and he af- 
cribes the efficacy of oil in prevent- 
ing the congelation of water entirely 
to its impeding the contact of icy par- 
ticles in the aire May not the oil fo 
prevent the wind, or any motion in 
the air from acting on the water, and 
thereby impede or retard its congela- 
tion. 

Water is faid to freeze with great- 
er readinefs after boiling. This is 
attributed to the precipitation of cal- 
careous earth originally held in folu- 
tion by fixed air, and which is proba- 
bly oppofed to the action of cold. 

Water in a folid ftate is accumu- 
lated to enormous quantities in the 
glacieres on the Alps, in the ice- 
mountains in Switzerland, and in the 
vaft iflands near Hudfon’s bay. 

Long frofts in winter and exceffive 
heats in fummer are confidered as 
unfavourable to health. 

To prevent the aétion of thefe mor- 
bid caufes a fcheme has been fuggeft- 
ed by Dr. Darwin. If, fays he, the 
nations who inhabit this hemifphere 
of the globe, inftead of deftroying 
their feamen or exhaufting their 
wealth in unneceffary wars, could be 
induced to unite their labours to navi- 
gate thofe immenfe maffes of ice 
which encircle the North Pole, into 
the more fouthern oceans, two great 
advantages would refult to mankind, 
the tropic countries would be much 
cooled by their folution and our win- 
ters in this latitude would be render- 
ed much milder, for perhaps a cen- 
tury or two, till the mafles of ice 
again became enormous. I with this 

Vol. I. No. 10. 


project were as practicable, as it feems 
benevolent. 

Hail and fnow are nothing elfe 
than modifications of ice. Water in 
either of thefe ftates has been but lit- 
tle applied to the cure of difeafes. 
When any part of the body, for in- 
ftance the hands, have been immert- 
ed for a fhort fpace of time in fnow, 
much pain, heat, and rednefs are 
produced. Might not this immerfion, 
as it can be eafily obtained at a cer- 
tain feafon of the year, be applied with 
fome advantage in certain cafes of de- 
bility, as in paralytic complaints, &c. 
The efficacy of cold in fevers has been 
lately fully evinced ; * and as the fe- 
vers of fummer and autumn are more 
violent and dangerous than thofe 
which occur in the other feafons ; 
large quantities of ice fhould be 
yearly laid up in ice-houfes for the 
ufe of patients during the warmer 
months. 

Ice fubjected to a degree of heat 
above 32° of Farenheit becomes 
fluid; and is then denominated 
water ; which, according to the very 
accurate experiments of the French 
Academicians, appears to be a com- 
pound of vital and inflammable air, 
or of hydrogene and oxygene in cer- 
tain proportions with a fufficient 
quantity of heat or calorique. Ky 
this hypothefis it is thought that 
mary chemical phenomena, and many 
atmofpherical and vegetable facts, 
may be eafily explained. In the 
atmofphere, for inftance, inflammable 
air is probably perpetually uniting 
with vital air and producing moifture, 
which defcends in dews and fhowers ; 
while the growth of vezetables by the 
affiftance of light is perpetually again 
decompofing the water they imbibe 
from the earth; and while they 
retain the inflammable air for the 
formation of oil and wax, they give 
out the vital air to replenifh the at 
mofphere. Dr. Darwin thinks that 
this difcovery, like many others, was 
known to the ancients; as it is fo 


* Ruth’s Inquiries, Vol. IV. 
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remarkably analogous to the mytho- 
logical interpretation of Jupiter, fig- 
nifying the upper, and Juno the lower 
part of the atmofphere, uniting to- 
gether and producing the vernal 
fhowers. 

Water is the original drink of 
man, and many nations at this day 
drink nothing elfé. The propriety of 
ufing it in its fimple ftate perhaps 
depends fomewhat on ciimaté and 
habit. Dr. Mofeiy, from obferva- 
tions on its effects, commends water- 
drinking in warm climates as the moft 
certain infurance of health. 

Sir John Floyer, in his Treatife on 
Cold Batis, fays, that water-drinkers 
are temperate in their act.ons, pru- 
dent and ingen‘ous ; that they live 
fafe from thofe difeafes, which affea& 
the head, fuch as apoplexies, palfies, 
blindnefs, deafn fs, gout, convulfions, 
and madnefs ; that water, fhould be 
confidered as a powerful medicine, 
in prevent nz the ftone, afthma, and 
hyfteric fits ; and that children fhould 
be bred up to its ufe from their 
cradles. 

The human body can be fupported 
a lons time without folids, but with- 
out fluids has a very fhort duration. 
Crews of fhips, when they have been 
eaft away or in want of water, by 
frequent immerfions in the fea, have 
prolonged their lives till they have 
found faccoure In the fourteenth 
volume of the Medical Tranfaétions 
there is an account of a girl who fub- 
fifted for eighteen days om water 
alone. Dr. Franklin, when he was 
twenty years old, is faid to have lived 
fix weeks on bread and water; and 
yet to have fuffered no diminution 
whatever, either in the vigour of his 
body or mind. 


This fluid is a valuable remedy: 


among phyficians Dr. Girtanner 
fays, in obftinate detention of urine, 
he has feen bathing the feet in cold 
water of fuch efficacy, that the in- 
ftant the patient’s feet were immerfed 
in it the arine began to flow. The 
external application of cold water 


has obviated obftinate coftivenefs, 
The former profeffor of the Materia 
Medica of this city, informed his 
clafs, that conftipation of the bowels 
produced by riding on horfe-back had 
been agreeably relieved by the fim. 
ple exhibition of a — of cool 
water every morning. ature, ap- 
pears to act wifely, when fhe impels 
us, in fevers, to this finid by the 
fenfation of thirft. 

The ufe of the cold and warm 
bath is as famous as it is old. Count 
de Miily, in Rozier’s Memoirs de 
Phyfique, propofes to increafe the 
effects of bathing by giving motion to 
the water. He gives a defign of a 
bathing tub and machinery to accom. 
plith thisend. The action of water 
in a ftate of motion is greatly in- 
creafed. 

The celebrated Bruce tells us, that 
ducts or channels were evidently feen 
to terminate in certain quarries of 
jafper along the Nile ; a proof that 
water was one of the means ufed in 
cutting this hard kind of ftone. 

The vapor of fimple water, taken 
into the lungs, relieves congeftion, 
and is faid to be indifpenfably necef- 
fary in fome cafes of difficult breath- 
ing and expectoration. The force of 
water in a ftate of vapor moves mills 
and vaft machinery : and fome late 
philofophers fuppofe, that the earth 
was heaved into its prefent inequali- 
ties, by the expanfive power of fteam. 

To conclude. Water appears to 
be to this globe and its inhabitants, 
what the blood is to the human body 
and its functions : Many a cure which 
is attributed to air and climate is 
perhaps effected by it: Hippocrates 
allowed fo much-to it, that he thought 
it was concerned in the formation of 
the human patlions : Profeffor Chap- 
tal calls it the great cement of Na- 
ture: And Pindar begins his firft 
Olympic Ode with its praifes: 

‘“* Chief of Nature’s works divine, 

“ Water claims the higheit praife. 

WEST'S PINDAR. 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 
‘THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
A DIALOGUE. 
(Continued from Page 274+] 
PART Il 


8 Recen remark was fucceeded by a 
paufe on both fides. The lady 
feemed more inclined to liften than 
talk. At length I ventured to refume 
the converfation. 

Pray, madam, permit me to return 
from this impertinent digreffion, and 
repeat my queftion. Are you a feder- 
alift ? 

And let me, fhe replied, repeat my 
anfwer. What have I, as a woman, 
to do with politics ? Even the govern- 
ment of our own country, which is 
faid to be the freeft in the world, 
paffes over women as if they were 
not. We are excluded from all 
political rights without the leaft cere- 
mony. Law-makers thought as little 
of comprehending us in their code of 
liberty as if we were pigs or fheep. 
That females are exceptions to their 
general maxims perhaps never occur- 
edtothem. [If it did, the idea was 
quietly difcarded, without leaving be- 
hind it the flighteft confcioufnefs of 
inconfiftency, or injuftice. If to up- 
hold and defend, as far as a woman’s 
little power extends, the conftitution 
— violence, if to prefer a fcheme 
of union and confederacy, to war and 
diffention, entitle me to that name, 
I may juftly be ftiled a federalift ; 
but if that title be incompatible with 
a belief that, in many particulars, 
this conftitution is unjuft and abfurd. 
I certainly cannot pretend to it: But 
how fhould it be otherwife ? While 
I am confcious of being an intelligent 
and moral being ; while I fee myfelf 
denied, in fo many cafes, the exercife 
of my own difcretion, incapable of 
feparate property ; fubje&, in all 
periods of my life to the wiil of 
another, on whofe bounty I am made 
to depend for food, raiment and 
thelter : When I fee myfelf, in my 
relation to fociety, regarded merely 


as a beaft or an infect, paffed over, in 
the diftribution of public duties, as 
abfolutely nothing, by thofe who 
difdain to aflign the leaft apology for 
their injuftice-—W hat, though politi- 
cians fay ] am nothing, it is impoili- 

le I fhouid affent to their opinion, 
fo long as I am confcious of willing 
and moving. If they generoutly ad» 
mit me into the clais of exiftences, 
but affirm that I exift for no purpofe 
but the convenience of the more dig- 
nified fex, that I cannot be entrufied 
with the government of myfclf: 
that to forefee, to deliberate, and dee 
cide belongs to others, while all my 
duties refolve themfelves, into this 
precept, “ Liften and obey ;” itis 
not for me to fmile at their tyranny, 
or receive as my Gofpel, a code built 
upon fuch atrocious maxims. No, 
I am no federalift. 

You are, at leaft, faid I, a fevere 
and uncommon cenfor. You ailign 
moft extraordinary reafons for your 
political herefy. You have many 
companions in your averfion to the 

overnment, but, I fufpe&t, are wholly 
fingular in your motivese There are 
few even among your own fex, who 
reafon in this manner. 

Very probably. Thoughtlefs and 
fervile creatures! but that is not 
wonderful. All defpotifm fubfifts by 
virtue of the errors and fupinenefs of 
its flaves. If their difcernment were 
clear, their perfons would be free. 
Brute ftrength has no part in the 
government of muititudes. They are 
bound in the fetters of opinion. 

The Lady then proceeded to de- 
claim againit the prevailing modifica- 
tions of fociety, chiefly as they aflec&t 
the condition of woman. She main- 
tained with great warmth the juitice 
of admitting the female part of the 
community to elec and to be elec» 
tible. 

In anfwer to her inveétives, I ob- 
ferved, that, if women be excluded 
from political functions, yet, it is 
fufficient that in the exercife of thefe 
functions their happinefs is amply 


confulted, 
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Say what you will, cried the lady, 
T fhall ever confider it as a grofs abule 
that we are hindered from fharing 
with you, in the power of choofing 
our rulers and of making thofe laws 
to which we, equally with yourfelves, 
are fubject. 

We claim the power, rejoined, 
I. This cannot be denied, but I mutt 
maintain that, as long as it is 
equitably exercifed, no alteration is 
defirable. Shall the young, the poor, 
the blacks, the ftranzer, and the 
females be-admitted indifcriminately 
to political privileges ? Shall we an- 
nex no condition to a voter but that 
he be a thing in human fhape, not 
lunatic, and capable of loco-motion ! 
And no qualifications to a candidate 
but the choice of a majority ? Would 
any benefit refult from the change ? 
Will it augment the likelihood that 
the choice will fall upon the wifeft ? 
Will it endow the framers and inter- 
preters of law with more fagacity 
and moderation than they at prefent 
poffefs ? 

Perhaps not, faid fhe. I plead 
only for my own fex. Want of 
property, youth, and fervile condition 
may poilibly be well founded objec- 
tions : but mere fex is a circumftance 
fo purely phyfical ; has fo little ef- 
fential influence, beyond what has 
flowed from the caprice of civil infti- 
tutions on the qualities of mind or 
perfon, that I cannot think of it 
without impatience. If the laws 
fhould exclude from all political func. 
tions every one who had a mole on 
his right cheek or whofe ftature did 
not exceed five feet fix inches, who 
would not condemn without fcruple 
fo unjuft an inftitution? Yet, in 
truth, the injuftice would be lefs 
than in the cafe of women. The 
diftin&tion is no lefs futile, but the 
injury is far greater, fince it annihi- 
Jates the political exiftence of at 
Jeaft one half of the community. 

_ But you appeared to grant, faid I, 
that want of property and the fervile 
condition are allowable difqualifica- 
tions, Now, miay not marriage be 
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faid to take away both the liberty 
and property of women? At leaft, 
does it not bereave them of that in. 
dependent judgment which it is juft 
to demand from a voter? 

Not univerfally the property, 
anfwered fhe. So far as it has the 
effect you mention, was there ever 
any abfurdity more palpable, any in. 
juttice more flagrant? But you well 
know that there are cafes in which 
women, by marriage, do not relinguifh 
their property. All women, however, 
are not wives and wards. Granting 
that fuch are difqualified, what thal] 
we fay of thofe who are indifputably 
fingle, affluent, and independent ? 
Againft thefe, no objection, in the 
flighteft degree plaufible, can be 
urged. It would be ftrange folly to 
fuppofe women of this clafs to be 
neceffarily deftitute of thofe qualities 
which the ftation of a citizen requires, 
We have only to examine the pre- 
tentions of thofe who already occupy 
public ftations. Moft of them feem 
not to have attained heights inaccef- 
fible to ordinary underftandings ; and 
yet the delegation of a woman, how- 
ever opulent, and enlightened, would, 
probably, be a more infupportable 
fhock to the prejudices that prevail 
among us, than the apointment of a 
youth of fifteen, or a beggar, ora 
ftranger. 

If this innovation be juft, faid I, 
the re for making it has not ar- 
rived. You, madam, are fingular. 
Women, in general, do not reafon in 
this manner. They are contented 
with the poft affigned them. If the 
rights of a citizen were extended to 
them they would not employ them. 
Stay till they defire it. 

If they were wife, returned the 
lady, they would defire it; mean- 
while it is an a& of odious injuftice 
to withhold it. This privilege is 
their dye. By what means have you 


difcovered that they would not exer- 
cife it, if it were granted? You cane 
not imagine but that fome would ftep 
forth and occupy this ftation, when 
the obftruction was removed. 

I know 
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I know little of women, faid I. 
I have feldom approached, but lefs 
have I enjoyed their intimate fociety- 
Yet, as a fpecimen of the prejudice 
you {poke of, 1 muft own 1 fhould 
be, not a little, furprifed, to hear of 
a women proflering her fervices as 
prefident or fenator. It would be hard 
to reftrain a finile, to fee her rife in 
a popular aflembly to difcufs fome 
weighty topic. 1 fhould gaze as at 
a prodigy, and liften with 2 doubting 
heart. Yet 1 might not refufe devo- 
tion to the fame woman in the cha- 
racter of houfehold deity. As a mo- 
ther prefling a charming babe to her 
bofom ; as my companion in the paths 
of love, or poctry, or fcience ; as par- 
taker with me in content and’an ele- 
gant fufficiency, her dignity would 
fhine forth in full fplendour. Here 
all would be decency and grace. 
But, as a national ruler ; as bufied in 
political intrigues and cares ; as in- 
intrenched in the paper mounds of a 
fecretary ; as burthened with the 
gravity of a judge ; as bearing the 
ftandard in battle; or even as a 
champion in fenatorial warfare, it 
would be difficult to behold her with- 
out regret and difapprobation : Thefe 
emotions I fhould not pretend to 
juttify ; but fuch, and fo difficult to 
vanquith is prejudice. 

Prejudices countenanced by an ex- 
perience fo fpecious and univerfal, 
cannot be fuddenly fubdued. I will 
tell you, however, my genuine and 
deliberate opinion on this fubje&. I 
have faid that the equality of the 
fexes was all that could be admitted — 
That the fuperiority we deny to men, 
can with as little juftice be afcribed 
to women. But this, in the ftriéeft 
fenfe, is not true. On the contrary it 
muft be allowed that women are fu- 
perior. 

We cannot fail to diftinguifh be- 
between the qualities of mind and 
thofe of perfon. Whatever be the 
relation between the thinking princi- 

le and the limbs and organs of the 
ody, it is manifeft that they are dif- 
tinct ; infomuch that when we pafs 


judgment on the qualities of the 
former, the latter is not neceffarily 
taken into view or included in it. 
So when we difcourfe on our exterior 
and fenfible qualities, we are fup- 
pofed to exclude from our prefent 
confideration, the endowments of the 
mind. This diftinétion is loofe but 
fufficiently accurate for my purpofe. 

Have we not abundant reafon to 
conclude that the principle of thought 
is, in both fexes, the fame : that it 
is fubject to like influences, that like 
motives and fituations produce like 
effeé.; / We are not concerned to 
know which of the fexes has occn- 
pied the foremoft place on the ftage 
of human life. They would not be 
beings of the fame nature in whom 
different caufes produced dike effects. 
It is fufficient that we can trace di- 
verfity in the effeéts, to a corref- 
ponding diverfity in the circumftan- 
ces: that women are fuch as obfer- 
vation exhibits them, in confequence 
of thofe laws which belong to a ra- 
tional being, and which are common 
to both fexes. But fuch, beyond all 
doubt, muft be the refult of our en- 
quiries. In this refpect then the 
fexes are equal. 

But what opinion muft be formed 
of their exterior or perfonal quali- 
ties ? Are not the members and or- 
gans of the female body as aptly fuit- 
ed to their purpofes as thofe of the 
male? The fame, indeed, may be 
afferted of a moufe or a grafs-hopper : 
but are not thefe purpofes as wife 
and dignified ; nay, are they not pre- 
cifely the fame? Confidering the 
female frame as the fubje@ of im- 
preflions andthe organ of intelligence, 
it appears to deferve the preference. 
What fhall we fay of the acutenefs 
and variety of your fenfations, of the 
fmoothnefs, flexibility, and compafs 
of your voice ? 

Beauty is a mere doubtful quality. 
Few men will fcruple to refign the 
fuperiority in this refpeét to women. 
The truth of this decifion may be, 
perhaps, phyfically demonftrated. Or, 
perhaps all our reafonings are vitia- 


ted 


— 
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ted by this circumftance, that the 
reafoner and his auditors are males. 
We all know in what the fexual dif- 
tinction confifts, and what is the 
final caufe of this diftinétion. It is 
eafier to conceive than defcribe that 
fpecies of attraction which fex an- 
nexes to the perfon. It would be falla- 
cious perhaps to infer female fuperi- 
ority in an abfolute and general fenfe, 
from the devotion which, in «certain 
cafes, we are prone to pay them ; 
which it is impoilible to feel for one 
of our own fex ; and which is mu- 
tually felt : yet methinks, the infer- 
ence is inevitable. When I refle& on 
the equality of mind, and attend to 
the feelings which are roufed in my bo- 
fom by the prefence of accomplifhed 
and lovely women ; by the mere graces 
of their exterior, even when the ma- 
gi of their voice fleeps, and the elo- 
— of eyes is mute, I am irre- 

ibly induced to believe that of the 
two fexes, yours is, on the whole, the 

rior. 

It is difficult, I know, to reafon 
difpailionately on this fubje&t. Wit. 
nefs the univerfal perfuafion of man- 
kind that in grace, fymmetry, and me- 
Jody, the preference is due to women. 
Yet befide that, opinion is no criterion 
of truth but to him that harbours it; 
when I call upon all human kind as 
witnelles, it is only one half of them, 
the individuals of one fex, that obey 
my call. 

It may at firft appear that men 
have generally afcribed intelleftual 
pre-eminence tothemfelves. Nothing, 
however, can be inferred from this. 
It is doubtful whether they judge 
rightly on the queftion of what is, or 
is not intrinfically excellent. Not 
feldom they have placed their fuperi- 
ority in that, which rightly under- 
ftood, fhould have been pregnant with 
ignominy and humiliation. Should 
women themfelves be found to con- 
cur in the belief that the other fex 
furpaffes them in intelligence, it will 
avail but little. We muft ftill re- 


member that opinion is evidence of 


nothing but its own exiftence. This 
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opinion, indeed, is peculiarly cbnox. 
iouse ‘They merely repeat what they 
have been taught, and their teach. 
ers have been men. ‘The prevalence 
of this opinion, if it do not evince 
the incurable defe&ts of female ca, 
pacity, may at lea{t be cited to prove 
in how mourniul a degree that capa. 
city has been neglected or perverted, 


re 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
HOPE. 

I N man’s journey through life, the 

numerous difappointiments inci 
dent to it, would reduce him to 
defpair and render his exiftence mife. 
rabie, did not Hope, when every pro. 
bability failed, buoy his declining 
fpirits. Even in the fail trom riches to 
poverty, from liberty to dependence, 
we conftantly dweli on the pieafing 
hope that in a future day the burden 
of misfortune will be lightened, and 
we, perhaps, be re{tored to our former 
condition, 

When we anxioufly expect the 
arrival of a dear triend, whofe pres 
fence would difpel tie gioom of the 
mind ; and his long deiay inciines us 
to defpond, a ray of hope beams up. 
on its furface and nourifhes it inte 
cheerfuinefs. 

Thus the anxious fufpenfe of the 
fond parent is mingied with a gleam 
of pleafure, and the long abfence of 
an only child fupported by the pleas 
fing hope that he will foon arrive. 

re 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
A LAW CASE. 
BELL % HUMPHREYS. 

Action of Debt on Specialty in the 

Court of Common Peas of Pbi- 

ladelpbia, before Coxe, President, 

Robinson and Williams, Associates, 

July 29, 1797 

“HIS caufe had been tried a few 
“days before, and a verdict found 
in favour of plaintiff. 

The fubfcribing witnefs to the in 
ftrument, on which the aétion was 
founded 
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founded, was dea’; but the obligor 
was living. Proof of the hand-wri- 
ting of the witnefs was admitted, 
with a refervation of the point for 
argument on a motion for a new 
trial. 

Rofs now moved, on behalf of the 
defendant, for a new trial on the 
ground of infufficiency in the evi- 
dence, alleging that this was not the 
beft evidence the nature of the cafe 
admitted of, but that the hand-wri- 
ting of the obligor himfelf fhould 
have been proved. 

He cited the following authorities 
Dougl. 89. 205. Efp. N. P. 300. 
Onflow’s. N. P. 166. Bull. N. P. 255+ 
Gibb. Ev. 4. 

Lewis, for the plaintiff, argued that 
this was the beft evidence ; and that 
the law is clearly fettled in favour of 
its fufficiency. 

He cited 2. Eq. Ca. Ab. Omichund 
e. Barker. Dall. Rep. 14. Gibb. Cr. 
100. 16 P,. Wim’s. 290. 2. S. Trae 833- 
12. Vin. Ab. 223. pl. 3. Ke. 

The Court faid that, as a number 
of authorities had been cited, they 
would take time to look into them be- 
fore they gave an opinion. 


November 25th. 1797- 


The Court now gave their opinion in 
the preceding case 


COXE, PRESIDENT. 

WE have examined fully into the 
cafes cited upon the arguinent of the 

int referved at the trial of this 
caufe. They eftablithed, beyond doubt, 
the fufficiency of the evidence of the 
hand-writing of the fubfcribing wit- 
nefs, without the neceflity of proving 
that of the obligor. There are, in- 
deed, one or two exceptions to this 
rule, as where erafures or interlinea- 
tions appear on the face of the inftru- 
ment, or where there is {trong prfump- 
tion of fraud, as a fecond deed for 
Jand previoufly conveyed ; but in this 
inftance the bond was apparently a 
fair one, and there was not a fuggef- 
tion of fraud. 

Let the rule for a new trial be 
difcharged, 


Extract from Lavater’s Secret Four- 
nal of a Self Observer. A Late 
Admired Publication. 


—January the Second. 


AWOKE at fix o’clock, remember. 
ed that Iam a mortal, gave thanks 
to God, and read the fifth, fixth, and 
feventh chapters of St. Matthew. 
What a treafure of morals! How dif- 
ficult to fingle out a particular pai- 
fage ! I went directly to my occupa- 
tions, and continued them fuccefiively 
tillnoon. I ate with a good appetite. 
My wife afked me, during dinn 
what fentiment I had chofen for the 
prefent day :----“* Henceforth, my 
dear,” anfwered I, “ we will pray 
and read together in the morning, and 
choofe a common fentiment for the 
day ; I have been angry with myfelf 
to-day, for having neglected it fo long. 
The fentiment which I have chefen 
for this day is: Give to bim that 
askheth thee, and from bim that would 
borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” 
“ Pray how is this to be under- 
ftood ?” faid fhe. “Literally,” replied 
I. Literally? very ftrange in- 
deed !” * We, at leaft, muft take it 
fo, my dear, as we would do if we 
had heard Jefus Chrift himfelf pro- 
nounce thefe words. No doubt we 
muft take thefe words fo as if he 
himfelf had fpoken them to us, fince 
he has caufed them to be committed 
to writing ; for whatever is writter 
can have no other meaning than the 
word fimply. The Gofpel contains, 
as I think, anfwers, either general or 
particular ones; yet they are always 
eafily to be comprehended by our 
confcience ; they are unequivocal to 
him who reads them with a plain, 
fimple fenfe of truth; they are, in 
every refpe&t, divine anfwers to all 
moral queftions, folutions of all pro- 
blems which ever can be ftated. How- 
ever, only hearts which are plain, 
fincere unto the voice of truth, and 
void of paflions, can comprehend 
thefe anfwers and folutions: Give to 
bim that asketethee; and from bim 
that would borrow of thee, turn not 
thou 








go4 
thou away,” fays he whofe property 
all my poffeffions are. Iam the ftew- 
ard, and not the proprietor of my 
fortune. The proprietor commandeth 
me to give unto him that afketh of me, 
and not to refufe the prayer of him 
who wants to borrow of me, while it 
fhall be in my power to give and to 
tend I muft, of courfe, give to him 
who has nothing; or to ufe other 
words, if 1 have two coats, I must 
give one to bim who bas none; and 
if I bave meat, I must do so likewise, 
though I should not be asked. How 
much more will it be incumbent upon 
me if that fhould be the cafe ?”” This 
was fo clear to me, that I {poke it ra- 
ther with warmth. My wife made 
no reply, except, that fhe would 
take it into confideration.” 

I was juit rifen from dinner, when 
a widow defired to fpeak with me; I 
ordered her to be fhewn into my ftudy. 
* You willexcufe me, dear fir!” faid 
fhe, “I entreat you to excufe me. 
Alas! I can fearcely tell it; 1 muft 
pay my houfe-rent, and I am fix dol- 
Jars too fhort ; I have been ill a whole 
month, and could hardly keep my 
poor children from ftarving ; I have 
laid by every penny—but, gracious 
heaven! I am, neverthelefs, fix dol- 
Jars too fhort, and muft have them 
to-day, or to-morrow ; pray hear me, 
dear fir!” Here fhe took a fmall 

rcel out of her pocket, untied it, 
and faid, “ There, fir, is a book en- 
chafed with filver; my late hufband 
gave it me when we were betrothed. 
It is all I can fpare; I affure you, I 
part with it with reluctance; yet I 
know it will not be fufficient; and 
I alfo do not know how I fhall redeem 
ite Oh! dear Sir, can’t you ailift 
me?” My God! good woman, I 
cannot assist you!” fo faying, 1 put 
my hand (accidently, or from habit) 
into my pocket, touching my money, 
which confifted of about two dollars 
and an half. That will not be fuih- 
cient, faid I to myfelf, fhe muft have 
the whole fum; and if it would do, 
} want it myfelf. “ Have you no 


friend, no patron,” faid I, “ who 
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would give you that trifle?” “ Nof 
not a living foul; and I do not like 
to go from houfe to houfe, I rather 
will work whole nights—I have been 
told that you are a good-natured gen. 
tlemane Well! in the name of God! 
if you cannot aflift me, you will, I 
hope, excufe me for having given 
u fo much trouble. I will try how 
can extricate myfelf: God has never 
forfaken me; and I hope he will not 
begin to turn his back on me in my 
feventy-{ixth year.”—The fame mo. 
ment my wife entered the room. 
I was—0O thou traitorous heart! 
I was angry, afhamed, and fhould 
have been glad, if I could have fent 
her away under fome pretext or other; 
becaufe my confcience whifpered to 
me, Give to bim who asketh thee, and 
do not turn away from bim who would 
borrow of thee. My wife too, whif- 
pered irrefiflibly in my ear: “ She is 
a pious, hone{t woman; fhe has cer. 
tainly been ill; affift her if you can.” 
Shame, joy, avarice, and the affifting 
her, ftruggled alternately in my heart. 
* I have no more than two dollars by 
me,” anfwered I in a whifper, “ and 
fhe wants fix; how therefore can I 
anfwer her demand? I will give her 
fomething, and fend her away.” My 
wife fqueezed my hand tenderly; 
fmiling, and befeeching me by her 
looks. She then faid aloud, what 
my confcience had whifpered to me: 
Give to bim who asketh thee, and do 
not turn away from bim who would 
borrow of thee. I fmiled, afking her 
archly, “ whether fhe would give her 
ring, in order to enable me to do it?” 
“ With great pleafure!” faid the, 
pulling off her rings The good old 
woman was either too fimple to ob- 
ferve this, or too modeft to take ad- 
vantage of it: however, when fhe 
was going, my wife told her to wait 
a little in the paffagee “ Was you 
in earneft, my dear, when you offered 
your ring?” faid I, as foon as we 
were in private. “ Indeed I was—I 
am furprifed that you can afk that 
queftion. Do you think I fport with 
charity? Remember what, you have 
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faid a quarter of an hour ago: I en- 
treat you not to make an oftentation 
of the Gofpel. You have always been 
fo benevolent; and now you are fo 
backward to affift that poor woman. 
Why did you not inftantly give her 
what money you had in your purfe? 
Did you not know that there are {ix 
dollars in your bureau, and that it 
will be quarter-day in eight or ten 
days?” I preffled my wife to my 
bofom, and dropped a tear. “ You 
are more righteous than 1! I thank 
you, keep your ring; you have made 
me blufh.” I then went to the 
bureau, and took the fix dollars. 
When I was going to open the door, 
to call the widow, I was feized with 
horror, becaufe I had faid, “ fp 
God! I cannot belp you.’ O thou 
traitorous tongue! thou deceitful 
heart !_~“* there, take the money you 
want.” She feemed, at firft, not to 
underftand me, thinking it was only 
a {mall contribution; kiffed my hand, 
and her aftonifhment was fo great, 
that fhe could not utter a word, when 
fhe faw that it was more—that it was 
the whole fum which fhe wanted. 
O God! how fhall I thank you? I 
cannot repay you; have you under- 
ftood me right? I have got nothing 
but this poor book and it is old.” 
“ Keep your book, and the money; 
and thank God, and not me. Indeed, 
I do not deferve your thanks, becaufe 
I have heitated fo long to affift you— 
go, in the name of God, and fay not a 
word more.” I {hut the door after 
her, and was fo much afhamed, that 
1 hardly could look at my wife. 
“¢ My dear!” faid fhe, “ make your- 
felf eafy; you have yielded to my 
admonitions; while I fhall wear a 
golden ring on my finger (and you 
know, I have feveral,) you need not 
tell a fellow-creature in diftrefs that 
you cannot aflift him.” I preffed her 
to my bofom, and wept. As foon as 
I was left to myfelf, 1 continued my 
journal, in order to humble thee, my 
heart! that heart which has induced 
me yefterday to write, I rather 
would be any thing than an hypocrite; 
VoL. 1. Nox 106 


and yet it is downright hypocrify to 
preach rigorous morals, and to per- 


form only the lefs difficult duties. 
Haft thou comprehended me, my 


heart? Couldf thou have dared to 
refufe giving affiftance to that poor 
woman, if thou, according to the 
fecond rule, had{t prayed only a few 
moments? I was bufy till fix o’clock 
in the evening, when my wile called 
me to the harpfichord. 1 went down, 
and fang half an hour; then I haften- 
ed to my clofet; prayed, kneeling, 
about feven minutes, and bewailed 
the difhonefty I had committed to- 
day. Having perufed once more the 
chapters I had read in the morning, 
with fo little benefit, my fhame was 
completed. 

I ate little at fupper, and then 
prayed with the whole family; noe 
one of the servants were suffered ! 
stay away; they are Christians, and 
were edified. How peaceably could 
I have clofed this fecond day of the 


} 


year, if I had performed all my rules! 


> 
~ 


———a 


On the different Species of Mania. 
, I ‘HE candid reception which the 


account of the different {pecies 
of PHOBIA has met with trom the 
public, has induced me to direct my 
enquiries to another fubject connected 
with medicine. By the afliftance of 
Dr. Cullen’s nofology, I perceive that 
madnefs is divided into two genera. 
The one is called mania, which our 
author defines to be “ univerfal mad. 
nefs.” The other is called melan- 
cholia, which the doctor defines to be 
“ partial madnefs.”” This partial mad- 
nefs includes fix {pecies.—But in this 
number, the learned profeffor is cer- 
tainly too limited—for if falfe judge~ 
ment or injudicious conduct upon any 
fubject, conftitutes madnels, I am per- 
fuaded that that difeafe is the moit 
frequent of any that occurs in the 
whole nomenclature of medicine. 
To fupply the defects of Dr. Cul- 
len’s nofology, I have fet down a lift 
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of the different fpecies of partial 
iifanity, which have occurred to me in 
the courfe of my obfervations upon 
mankind.—I {hall deliver tiiem in the 
language of our country, becaufe I 
with to be underftood by men of all 
ciaffes, and by both fexes, although 
it would be eafy to clothe them in 
more technical and learned terms. 

I fhall define madnefs in the pre- 
fent inftance to be a want of percef- 
tion, or an undue perception of truth, 
duty, or interest. 

I fhall begin by naming fome of 
thofe fpecies of madnefs which at pre- 
fent prevail in America. 

1. The Necro Manta. This dif- 
eafe, which formerly prevailed in the 
eaftern’ and middle, is now confined: 
chiefly to the fouthern f{tates. ‘The in- 
hahitants of ‘thele ftates mistake their 
intereft’ and* happinefs in fuppofing 
that their lands can be cultivated only 
by negro flaves. The Author of na- 
ture never deftined the natives of 
Affica to hard labour, and hence he 
has made that part of the globe to 
yield almoft fpontaneoufly all that is 
neceffary for the fubfiftence of man. 
There is no reafon why rice and indigo 
may not be cultivated by white men, 
as well as wheat and indian corn. It 
is true, if the owners of the foil in 
the Carolinas and Georgia, cultivated’ 
their lands with their own hands, they 
would not be able to roll in coaches, 
or to fquander thoufands of pounds 
yearly in vifiting all the cities of Eu- 
rope, but they would enjoy more health 
and Rappinefs in a competency ac- 
quired without violating the laws of 
nature and religion. 

2. The Lanp Manra is a frequent 
difeate i in every part of America. It 
broke out with peculiar violence in 
moft of the ftates immediately after 
the peace, and has continued to be 
more or lefs the epidemic of our 
country ever fince. A room ina 
gaol, inftead of a cell in an hofpital, is 
the ufual cure of this fpecies of mad- 
nefs. 

3- The Horse Mawia. A race 
—a carriageeeor a riding horlt is 


often an object of greater. attachment 
with perfons who are afflicted with 
this diforder, than a wife or a mif. 
trefs. Ar gentlemanonce fpent a lon 

evening with a company of thefe ma. 
niacal' gentlemen, foon after he had 
read the Roman hiftory, and unfor- 
tunately, from not being interefted 
in their converfation, fell into a re. 
verie.——A debate about the pedigree 
of a race horfe having been ftarted, 
one of the difputants appealed to him 
by miftake, and faid, “ Say Tom— 
was not Jupiter the fire of Emperor?” 
“ Which of the Roman emperors do 
you mean Sir?” faid the gentleman. 
“ Poh, you fool,” faid his companion, 
“ I] mean Col.. B——'s. bay horfe, 
Emperor.” 

4- The Lrserty Mantra. This 
difeafe fhews itfelf in vifionary ideas 
of liberty and government. It occu- 
pies the time and talents fo conftantly, 
as to lead men to neglect their families 
for the fake of taking care of the ftate. 
Such men expect liberty without law 
—government without power—fove- 
reignty without a head—and_ wars 
without expence. They confider in- 
dufiry, and its ufual confequence, 
wealth, as the only evils of a ftate, 
and afcribe Roman attainments in 
virtue to thofe men only, who, by 
confuming an undue proportion of 
their time in writing, talking, or de- 
bating upon politics, bequeath the 
maintenance of their familis to their 
country. 

s- The Mownarcnicat Mania 
All-thofe people who believe that “a 
king can do no wrong,” and who hold 
it to be criminal to depofe tyrants, 
are affected with this mania. They 
are likewift affected with this fpecies 
of mania, who fuppofe that wife and 
juft government cannot be carried on 
without kings. A+ young Secoteli 
officer diftovered an extraordinary 
degree of this madnefs in a fpeech 
he made to an American prifoner 
during the late American war. “ This 
is ({aid he) the ftrangeft rebellion I 
ever heard of in au my life. Ye are 


au fighting, and yet ye have na king 
to 














‘to fight for." He had no idea that 
amen had any property in themfelves, 
or that it was right for them to con- 
tend, by arms, for any thing, but the 
power or glory of a king. 

6. Tue Repusiican Mavyia. 
Every man, who attempts to intro- 
duce a republican form of govern- 
ment, where the people are not pre- 
pared for it by virtue and knowledge, 
is as much a madman as St. Anthony 
was, when he preached the Golpel to 
fifhes. We have a remarkable inftance 
of this fpecies-of madnefs in a mem- 
ber of the Rump Parliament, who 
objected to the word “ King’’ of hea- 
ven, in an ordinance that was offered 
to the Houfe, and propofed, as an 
-amendment, that inftead of the “King” 
of heaven, the phrate thould be, the 
“ parliament of heaven.” 

7. The Donation Manta. All 
Ahofe people who impoverith their 
families, by extravagant contributions 
to public undertakings, or who neglect 
their relations at their death, by be- 
queathing their eftates to hofpitals, 
colleges, and churches, are affected 
with this fpecies of madnefs. 

8 The Miritary Mawira— 
Young men are moft afflicted with 
this madnefs; but we now and then 
meet with it in an old foldier, as in 
uncle Toby, in Triftram Shandy. It 
is impoflible to underftand a conver- 
fation with thefe gentlemen without 
the help of a military dictionary.— 
Counterfcarps, morafles, fofles, glacis, 
«amparts, redoubts, abbatis, &c. form 
the . beginning, middle, and end of 
every fentence, They remember nv- 


thing “in hiftory, but the detail of 


fieges and battles, and they canfider 
men as made only to carry mufquets. 
The adventurers in the holy wars, 
before the: reformation, were all in- 
fected with this fpecies of military 
madnefs. 

9- The Duettinc Mania. There 
are fome men, whole ideas of honour 
amount to madnefs; hence every at- 
tack upon their character, whether 
strue or falfe, can be expiated only by 


aduel, The madnefs of this paifion 
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appears in this, that a good character 
ftands in no need of a piftol or {word 
to defend it, nor can a bad character 
be fupported by a whole park of artil- 
lery. 

ro. The Huntinc Manta. A 
madman in England was ordered by 
his phyfician to ule the cok! bath. In 
returning one day from the bath, he 
topped to converfe with a fervant 
who was following his mafter to the 
place appointed. for a fox-chace. The 
madman afked the fervant how much 
it coft his mafter to maintain his 
horfes and hownds?. The fervant re- 
plied {500 aveare And how much 
does he fell bis foxes for after he 
catches them /—-* Bor nothing at 
all,’ faid the fervant.— * For . no- 
thing!” faid the. madman with afto- 
nifhment—“ L with. my phyfician 
could come acrofs him—he would 
foon order him to ufe the cold bath.” 

tre Phe Gaminc Maxsa.... This 
diforder feizes gentlemen in fome in- 
{tances before breakfaft in the morn- 
ing, and continues, with only fhort 
intervals for meals, till 11 o’clock at 
night. It affects fome people in the 
night as well as the day, and on Sun- 
days as well as week days. Its opera- 
tion is not confined to the fire-fide - 
it appears on the public roads—at 
courts—clections—and even at places 
of public worfhip. It is impothble for 
two gentlemen, afflicted with this 
madne {s, to meet on horfeback, with- 
out laying a wager upon the gaits, 
whether of running, pacing, or trot- 
tang, af their refpective horfes. This 
madnefs is of a deftruckive gendency, 
and often conducts perfons afilicted 
with it to povertyyimprifenment, and 
an ignomigious death. 

12e Lhe Macuine Mania. This 
fyecies includes all thofe maniacs, who 
have ruiged themfelves by cattle build- 
ing, whether the objects of their 
{chemes bave been perpetua} motion, 
or princely fortunes, to be railed by a 
fudden exertion of the mechanical 
powers. 

13- The Ancnemicat MAnta,. 
The objects with the perfons afflicted 
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ith this diforder are, the ert of con- 
verting bafe metals into gold, and an 
elixir, the property of which fhall be, 
to reftore the duration of human life 
to its antediluvian extent. This fpe- 
cies of madnefs has leflened within 
thefe thirty years, owing to the dif- 
coveries which have been made in the 
principles of general fcience, and par- 
ticularly of chemiftry. I once met 
with a man who charmed me with his 
profound and extenfive learning upon 
every topic, till alchemy became the 
fubje& of converfation ; when he fud- 
denly broke out in praife of an elixir, 
difcovered, he faid, in India, which 
had preferved a Jew alive, above 
1800 years. ‘This Jew, he faid, was 
prefent at the trial and crucifixion of 
the Saviour of the world. He was fo 
confident of the truth of what he 
afferted, that he feemed offended at 
the cold manner in which I appeared 
to affent to his ftory. 

14. The Virtvoso Manta. In 
this fpecies of madnefs I include an 
extravagant fondnefs for the mon- 
ftrous and rare productions of nature 
and art. It is widely different from 
a well-regulated paffion for the objets 
of natural hiftory. Diftorted fhells— 
petrified toads—Indian pipes—expen- 
five coins, &c. &c. form the collections 
of this fpecies of madmen. The 
Englifh gentleman who gave one 
hundred guineas for the {topper of. a 
vinegar cruet dug out of the Hercu- 
Janeum, and the Englifh Marquis who 
gave three hundred guineas for one 
of Queen Elizabeth’s farthings, were 
deeply affected with this madnefs. 

15. The Ramsitinc Manta. This 
fpecies of madnefs includes all thofe 
people who are perpetually changing 
their country—houfes—or occupa- 
tions, and who are always praifing 
the abfent, and abufing the prefent 
good things of life. I have known 
feveral men afflicted with this difeafe, 
who have fettled and unfettled them- 
felves in half the kingdoms of Europe, 
and in one third of the ftates of Ame- 
rica. Thefe men are in general ufelefs 


to their fainilies, and to fociety, and 
often end their days in dependence 
ra te, 

The Eccirstastican Ma. 
NIA. oT his fpecies of madnefs includes 
bigots of all denominations. The late 
Dr. Johnfon was a ftriking example of 
epifcopal madnefs. The minifter of 
the church of Scotland, who daily 
drank at his table the “ glorious me. 
mory of Jenny Geddes, who threw 
the ftool at the bifhop,” was likewife 
affected with it. 

17. The Natronat Manta. This 
difeafe is very common in Great. 
Britain and France. The late Lord 
Chatham was affected with it. The 
very name of Bourbon quickened his 
pulfe with refentment, and he fainted 
at the idea of American independence. 
The Antigallican fociety in London, 
is the offspring of this madnefs. 

18. The Love Manta. All mar- 
riages, without a vifible or probable 
means of fubfiftence, are founded in 
madnefs. All premature attachments 
between the fexes which obftru& the 
purfuits of bufinefs, are likewife the 
offspring of the love mania. The 
expences of a family, like a bliftering 
plafter between the fhoulders, never 
fail of curing this fpecies of mad nefs. 

19- The Prine Manta. Every 
man who values himfelf upon his 
birth—titles, or wealth, more than 
upon merit, is affeéted with this mad- 
nels. It isa moft loathfome diforder. 
I have heard of a noftrum which fel- 
dom fails of curing it, and that is, to 
treat it with contempt. Mordecai 
made Haman miferable in the fun- 
fhine of a court, only by refufing to 
pull of his hat to him. . 

20. The Dress Manta. Let not 
curiofity lead us to Bedlam or the cells 
of an hofpital to fee madmer or mad- 
women. Every place of public refort 
—nay, every ftreet of our city is 
filled with them. A. B. demands a 
court of enquiry to prove the infanity 
of his fifter, in order to fequefter her 
eftate. What has fhe done? fays 
the court. Why look at her hat—her 
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craw-sand her mre ares they not 
proclaim her madnefs Wor is this 
all—To leffen the inconveniences of 
thofe articles of drefs, fle has altered 
her carriage—raifed the doors of her 
chambers—and enlarged the bottoms 
of every chair in her houfe.—Do, 
goods centlemen, iffue a ftatute of lu- 
nacy - againtt her, or fhe will come 
uy son the townfhip, or end her days in 
the be ttering-houle. 

21. The Pre EASURE Mania, An 
attachment to balls—to the ftage— 
or to feeding—dancing—feighing— 
and card parties—or to any other 

amufement to the exclufion of bufi- 
— or the injury of fortune or 
health, may juftiy be confidered as a 
fpecies of madnefs. I once faw a 
caricature of a young lady going ina 
fedan chair chrouch a ftreet in Lon- 
don. On one fice of the chair a 
phyfician walked with a finelling bot- 
tle in his hat id; on the other, a young 
macaroni with a fan in his hand. 
The young lady, upon feeing one of 
her acquaintances | pafs her, cried out, 
“ I'm a going’’—* yes, my dear,” faid 
her acquaintance, “ you look as if 
you had not a day to live ;”"——“ you 
miftake me,” faid the fic! kly pleafure- 
worn lady, “ 1 am going—not to my 
grave,—but to Ranelagh.” Nor is 
this pleafure mania confined to the 
female fex. The gentleman in Lon- 
don, who left his wife in the laft ftage 
ofa fever, and charged his fervant 
not to fend for him from a club, un- 
lefs his nmftrefs fhould die in his 
abfence, certainly laboured under un- 
common degrees of this fpecies of 
madnefs. 

22. The Rocve Manta. There 
are fome men whofe rage againft op- 
preflion—fraud—and injuftice of every 
kind, rifes fo high, as te conftitute a 
{pecies of madneis. Such men often 
expofe themfelves to ridicule and in- 
jury, by attempting to detect and ex- 
pofe culprits—tpeculators—and public 
defaulters, without confidering that 
fuch men are often the beft fupppoters 
of parties, and in fome inftances of 


governments, from each of whom they 
will alwavs be fure to meet with pro- 
tection. I once knew a man who 
rofe from table in a large company, 
and walked acrofs the floor, ftamping 

and {wearing in a fit of infanity, up- 
on hearing a gentleman fay a few 
words in favour of the flave trade. 
His hoft, a fenfible Scotchman, brought 
him to his fenfes by a very fimple re- 
buke——“ Hod hod man—-you conno 
put the world to rights—come—tak 
your foup.” 

23. The Humane MANIA— 
Strange !—that an excefs of humanity 
fhould often produce thofe irregulari- 
ties in behaviour-and conduct, which 
conftitute madnefs! Dr. Goldfmith 
has, with great ingenuity, defcribed 
this fpecies of madnefs in his comedy 
of the good natured man. Perfons 
afflicted with this madnefs, feel for 
every fpecies of diftrefs, and feem to 
pour fgrth tears upon fome occafions, 
from every pore of their bodies. Their 
fouls vibrate in unifon with every 
touch of mifery, that affects any mem- 
ber of the great family of mankind. 
Gracious heaven! if ever I fhould be 
vifited with this fpecies of madnefs, 
however much it may expofe me to 
ridicule or refentment, my conftart 
prayer to the divine fountain of juf- 
tice and pity—fhall be, that J may 
never be cu red f ite 

To thefe fpecies I mi ght t add, 

24. The Musica, 
5. Porticat, and 

26. MATHEMATICAL Mantas.— 
But thefe are fo common and well 
known, that it will not be neceflary 
to defcribe them. j 

Upon a review of this eflay, it will 
appear, that every man is mad, ac- 
cording to Linnzus, upon fome fub- 
jc ft, OF, to quote a high er authority, 
that “ madnefs is in their hearts while 
they live, and after that, they go to 
the dead.” 

How great are our obligations ta 
Chriftianity, which, by enlightening 
—<directing—and regulating our judg- 
ments—wills—and paflions, in the 
knowledge— 
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knowledge—choice—and purfuit of 
dutyx—truth and interest, reftores us 
to what the apoftle very emphatically 
calls-* a found mind.” 


——— 


On the Origin and Progress of the 
Arts. 


Qome ufeful arts muft be nearly 
coeval with the human race ; for 
food, clothing, and habitation, even in 
their original fimplicity, require fome 
art. Many other arts are of fuch 
antiquity, as to place the inventors 
beyond the reach of tradition. Several 
have gradually crept into exiftence, 
without an inventor. The buly 
mind, however, accutomed to a be- 
ginning in things, cannot reft till it 
dind or imagine a beginning to every 
art. Bacchus is faid to have invented 
wine; and Staphylus, the mixing water 
with wine. The bow and arrow are 
afcribed, by tradition, to Scythos, fon 
of Jupiter, though a weapon all the 
world over. ~ Spinning is fo ufeful, 
that it muft be honoured with fome 
illuftrious inventor: it was afcribed, 
by the Egyptians, to their goddefs 
Ifis; by the Greeks, to Minerva; by 
the Peruvians, to Mama Ella, wife 
to the firft fovereign Mango Capac ; 
and, by the Chinefe, to the wife of 
their emperor Yao. Mark here, by 
the way, a connection of ideas: fpin- 
wing isa female occupation, and it 
muft have had a female inventor. 

Jn the hunter-f{tate men are whelly 
oceupied in procuring food, clothing, 
habitation, and other neceflaries; and 
have no time nor zeal for ftudying 
conveniences. ‘The eafe of the thep- 
herd-ftate affords both time and ineli- 
nation for »wfeful arts; which are 
greatly promoted by numbers who are 
selieved by agriculture from bodily 
labours The foil, by «gradual im- 
provements in hufbandry, affords 
plenty with lefs labour than at firft; 
and the furplus hands are employed, 
firft in ufeful arts, and next in thofe 
ef amufement. Arts, accordingly, 


make the quickeft progrefs in a fertile 
foil, which produces plenty with little 
labour. Arts flourifhed early in Egypt 
and Chaldea, countries very fertile, 

When men, who originally lived 
in caves hke fome wild animals, began 
to think of a more commodious habi. 
tation, their firft houfes were extreme. 
ly fimple: witnefs the houfes of the 
Canadian favages, which continue fo 
to this day. Their houfes, fays Char. 
levoix, are built with lefs art, neat. 
nefs, and folidity, than thofe of the 
beavers, having neither chimneys nor 
windows: a hole only is left in the 
roof, for admitting light and emitting 
fmoke. That hole muft be {topped 
when it rains or fnows ; and, of courfe, 
the fire is put out, that the inhabi- 
tants may not be blinded with fimoke. 

To have paffed fo many ages in 
that manner, without thinking of any 
improvement, fhews how greatly men 
are influenced by cuftorn. The’blacks 
of Jainaica are {till more rude in their 
buildings: their huts are erected 
without even a hole in the roof; and 
accordingly, at home, they breathe 
nothing but fmoke. 

Revenge early produced hoftile 
weapons. The club and the dart are 
obvious inventions: not fo the bow 
and the arrow; and, for that reafon, 
it is not eafy to fay how that weapon 
came to be univerfal. As iron is fek 
dom found in a mine like other me- 
tals, it was a late difcovery: at the 
fiege of Troy, fpears, darts, and ar. 
rows, were headed with brafs. Me. 
neftheus, who fucceeded Thefeus in 
the kingdom of Athens, and Jed fifty 
fhips to the fiege of Troy, was reputed 
the firft whe marfhalled an army iia 
battle array. Inftruments of defence 
are made neceflary by thofe of offence. 
Trunks of» trees, « interlaced ' with 
branches, and fupported with eartly, 
made the firft fortifications ; to-which 
fucceeded a wall finifhed with a para 
pet, for fhooting, in fafety, arrows at 
befiegers. As a parapet covers but 
half the body, holes were left im the 
wall: a battering-ram was op 
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by Pericles the Athenian, and per- 
fected by the Carthagenians at the 
fiege of Gades. To oppofe that for- 
midable machine, the wall was built 
with advanced parapets, for throwing 
{tones and fire upon the enemy ; which 
kept them at a diftance. A wooden 
booth upon wheels, and pulhed clofe 
to the wall, fecured the men who 
wrought the battering-ram. This in- 
vention was rendered ineffectual, by 
furrounding the wall ‘with a deep and 
broad ditch. Befiegers were reduced 
to the neceflity of inventing engines 
for throwing ftones and javelins upon 
thofe who occupied the advanced 
parapets, in order to give opportunity 
for filling up the ditch ; and ancient 
hiftories expatiate upon the powerful 
eperation of the catapulta and balifta. 
Thefe engines fuggefted a new inven- 
tion for defence. Inftead of a circular 
wall, it was built with falient angles, 
like the teeth of a faw, in order that 
one part might flank another. That 
form of a wall was afterwards im- 
proved, by raifing round towers upon 
the falient angles; and the towers 
were improved by making them fquare. 

The ancients had no oceafion for 
any form more complete. This being 
fufficient for defending againft all the 
miflile weapons at that time known. 
The invention of cannon required a 
variation in military architecture. 
The firft cannons were made of iron 
bars, forming a concave cylinder, uni- 
ted by rings of copper. The firft 
cannon-balls were of dtene, which re- 
quired a very large aperture. 
non was reduced to a fimaller fize, by 
ufing iron for balls, inftead of ftone ; 
and that deftruétive engine was per- 
fected by making it of caft-metal 
To refift its force, baftions were 
invented, horn-works, crown-works, 
half-moons, &c. &c. and military 
architecture became a fyftem governed 
by fundamental principles and general 
rules. But all in vain: it has indeed 
produced fortifications that have made 
fieges horribly bloody ; but artillery, 
at the fame time, has been carried to 
fuch perfection, and the art of attack 


A cane. 


git 
fo improved, that, according to the 
general opinion, no fortification cam 
be rendered impregnable. The only 
impregnable defence is good neigh- 
bourhood among weak princes, ready 
to unite whenever one of them is at- 
tacked with fuperior force: and no- 
thing tends more effectually to pro- 
mote fuch union, than conftant ex- 
perience that fortifications ought not 
to be relied on. 

With refpect to naval architeCture, 
the firft veflels were beams joined to- 
gether and covered with planks, pufhed 
along with long poles in fhallow water, 
and drawn by animals in deep water. 
To thefe fucceeded trunks of trees, 
cut hollow, termed by the Greeks, 
moxyles. The next were planks joined 
together in form of a monoxyle. The 
thought of imitating a fifth advanced 
naval architecture. A prow was con- 
ftruéted in imitation of the head; a 
{tern, with a moveable helm, in imita- 
tion of the tail; and oars in imitation 
of the fins. Sails were at laft added; 
which invention was fo early, that 
the contriver is unknown. Before 
the year 1545, fhips of war, in 
England, had no port holes for guns, 
as at prefent: they had only a few 
cannons placed on the upper deck. 

When Homer compofed his poems 
fat leaft, during the Trojan war), the 
Greeks ate the flefh of bulls and of 
rams, not having acquired the are 
which relieves us from the neceflity 
ef following their example. Kings 
and princes killed and cooked their 
victuals: fpoons, forks, table-cloths, 
napkins, were unknown. ‘They fed 
fitting, (the cuftom of reclining upon 
beds being afterwards copied from 
Afia), and, like other favages, they 
were great eaters. At the time men- 
tioned they had not chimneys, nor 
eandles, nor lamps. ‘Torches are fre- 
quently mentioned by Homer, but 
lamps never. A vafe was placed 
upon a tripod, in which was burned 
dry wood, for giving light. Locks 
and keys were not common at that 
time. Bundles were fecured with 
ropes, intricately combined ; and hence 
the 
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the famous Gordian knot. Shoes and 
ftockings were not early known among 
them; nor buttons, nor faddles, nor 
ftirrups. Plutarch reports, that Grac- 
chus caufed {tones to be erected along 
the highways le»‘ing from Rome, for 
the convenier « <f mounting their 
horfes; for, ac that time, ftirrups 
were unknown, though an_ obvious 
invention. Linen for fhirts was not 
ufed in Rome for many years after 
the government became defpotic : 
even fo late as the eighth century, it 
was not common in Europe. 

Thales, one of the feven wife men 
of Greece, about fix hundred years 
before Chrift, invented the following 
method for meafuring the height of 
an Egyptian pyramid. He watched 
the progrefs of the fun, till his body 
and the fhadow were of the fame 
length, and at that inftant meafured 
the fhadow of the pyramid; which 
confequently gave its height. Amefis, 
king of Egypt, who was prefent at 
the operation, thought it a wonderful 
effect of genius; and the Greeks ad- 
mired it highly. Geometry muft have 
been in its very cradle at that time. 
Anaximander, fome ages before Chrift, 
made the firft map of the earth, fo 
far as was then known. About the 
end of the thirteenth century, {pec- 
tacles, for affifting the fight, were in- 
vented by Alexander Spina, a monk 
of Pifa. So ufeful an invention can- 
not be too much extolled. At a period 
of life when the judgment is in matu- 
rity, and reading is of great benefit, 
the eyes begin to grow dim. One 
cannot help pitying the condition of 
bookifh men before that invention; 
many of whom muft have had their 
fight greatly impaired, while their 
appetite for reading was in vigour. 

As the origin and progrefs of wri- 
ting make a capital article in the pre- 
fent fketch, they muft not be over- 
looked. To write, or, in other words, 
to exhibit thoughts to the eye, was 
early attempted in Egypt, by hiero- 
glyphics: but thefe were not confined 
to Egypt: figures, compofed of painted 
feathers, were ufed in Mexico, to 


exprefs ideas; and, by fuch figures, 
Montezuma received intelligence of 
the Spanith invafion. In Peru, the 
only arithmetical figures known were 
knots of various colours, which ferved 
to caft up accounts. The fecond ftep, 
naturally, in the progrefs of the art 
of writing, is, to reprefent each word 
by a mark, termed a letter ; which jg 
the Chinefe way of writing. They 
have about eleven thoufand of thefe 
marks, or letters, in common ule; 
and, in matters of fcience, they em. 
ploy to the number of {fixty thoufand, 
Our way is far more eafy and com. 
modious ; inftead of marks, or letters, 
for words, (which are infinite), we 
reprefent, by marks or letters, the 
articulate founds that compofe words; 
thefe founds exceed not thirty in 
number; and, confequently, the fame 
number of marks or letters is fufficient 
for writing. This was at once to ftep 
from hieroglyphics, the moft imperfect 
mode of writing, to letters reprefent. 
ing founds, the moft perfect ; for there 
is no probability that the Chinefe 
mode was ever practifed in this part 
of the world, With us, the learning 
to read is fo eafy, as to be acquired 
in childhood ; and we are ready for 
the fciences as foon as the mind is ripe 
for them: the Chinefe mode, on the 
contrary, is an infurmountable ob- 
ftruction to knowledge ; becautfe, it 
being the work of a lifetime to read 
with eafe, no time remains for ftudy- 
ing the fciences. Our cafe was, in 
fome meafure, the fame at the reftora- 
tion of learning : it required an age to 
be familiarized with the Greek and 
Latin tongues; and too little time 
remained for gathering knowledge out 
of their books. The Chinefe fland 
upon a more equal footing with re- 
{pect to arts; for thefe may be ac- 
quired by imitation, or oral initruc- 
tion, without books, 

The art of writing with letters 
reprefenting founds is, of all inven- 
tions, the moft important and the leaf 
obvious. ‘The way of writing in 
China makes fo naturally the fecond 
{tcp um the progrefs, of the arts, that 

our 
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oar good fortune, in ftumbling upon 
a way fo much miore perfect, canno* 
be fufficiently admired, fince, to it 
wé ate indebted for our fuperiority in 
ltératuré above the Chinefe. Their 
way of writing is a fatal obftruction 
to fcience ; for it is fo rivetted, by 
invéterate practice, that the difficulty 
would not be greater to make them 
change their language than their let- 
ters. Hieroglyphics were a fort of 
writing miferably impérfect, but as 
they made a tolerable fhift with thefe 
léttérs, (however cumberfome to thofe 
who know better), they never dreamt 
of any improvement. Hence it may 
bé averred, With great certainty, that, 
in Chirta, the fciericés, though ftill in 
infancy, will forever continue fo. 

he art of writing was known in 
Greece when Homer compofed his 
Thiad; for he gives, fommewhere, a 
hint of it. It was at that time pro- 
bably im its infancy, and ufed only 
for recording laws, religious precepts, 
or othér fhort works. Cyphers, in- 
vented in Hindoftan, were brought 
into Frari¢e, from Arabia, about the 
end of the tenth century. 
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A Short Sermon for Lazy Readers. 
By the Lay Preacher. 


« Hate not laborious work, neither 
hufbandry.” 


T= fnow beginning now to 
trickle faft from the hills, and 
fpots of green {ward to appear, the 
provident hufbandman, refrefhed by 
the reft 6f wititer, thinks it time to 
leave the afternoon mug of eyder un- 
finifhed, and prepare for the labours 
of fprings But as many, attached 
to eafe and the firefide, are unwilling 
to put their hands fo the plough, and 
that fix weeks fledding in March, may 
put off the evil day of furrowing the 
fields, I will endeavour to convince 
them that nothing is fo laborious, as 
having nothing to dos 

It a fretful farmer, Who in fome 
rainy day, thinks no employment is fo 
toilfome as that which he exercifes, 
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will ¢aft his eyes upon the varioiis 
idlers; fauntering along, with pale 
cheeks and gouty limbs, from Dan 
to Beérsheba; he will be cofrvihced 
that mowifig in July; and hauling 
wood in wifiter, are lefs fatiguing than 
pleafure’s races Wheii an niqunfitive 
beihg afks why there is fo much vice 
and mifery in this world, I conceive 
nd anfwer would be more pertinent, 
than becaufe the viciows and mifera< 
ble, have, at fome period of their 
lives; been haters of laborious work 
and hufbandry. 

What is it but this averfior to la- 
bour, and a fantaftic with to be free 
from care, that urges fo many to ex- 
change wheat for whitky, and theit 
money for a game of cards? Why 
do fuch numbers beg at rich meén’s 
doors? Why are fo many rheumatic 
limbs propped by crutches and by 
ftaves ? Why does the attorney com- 
meénce fuch frequent fuits for the 
innkéeper? And why are the debtor’s 
rooms in a gaol crowded ? If the hoe, 
the fpade, and the field could fpeak, 
they would fay, becaufe men hearken 
to the whifpers of fancy, and forfake 
us, théir beff alhes im life’s warfare. 

Unlefs the fower goeth forth to 
fow, he cannot expect fixty or an 
hundred folds Unlefs men fometimes 
love laborious work and hufbandry, 
they will not reckon much fine gold, 
nor be eagerly inguired after in thé 
gate. The ages of miracles are paft, 
and I kriow not whether man has a 
right to expect that Providencé will 
interpofe particularly in his favour, 
and give him bread, if he will not 
be at the pains to /eatven it. 

That ancient adjugication, which 
feritenced Adam to eat bread in the 
{weat of his brow, has been harihily 
denominated a curfe; by unthinking 
Chriftians. But it is demonftrable 
that the neceflity for labour is one of 
the higheft d/essings of life, and- 
without this neceffity, other bieffings 
would lofe half their value. The 
ancient poets, delighting in fictions 
have amufed themfelves and credulous 
readers, with a gorgeous deferiptiom 
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of the golden age. An age which, 

according to poetical chronology, ex- 

ifted prior to the primal curfe. In 

this bleft period, no coulter pierced 

earth's furface ; honey diftilled from 

oaks, and wine and milk gurgled 

fpontaneoufly from fprings. Ths is 

undoubtedly a vifion of the night. 

But if it had been realized, and men, 

like the auftere governor in the Gof- 

pel, could have reaped where they* 
had not fown, and gathered where 

they had not flrewed ; fuch a ftate 

of inaction would produce an ex- 
treme of wearine{S, more intolerable 

than the drudgery of the field. A 

profound obferver has remarked, that 

if all the year were playing holidays, 

to {port would be as tedious as to 

work ; and if we mark the man of 
pleafure, whom the legacy; or the 

partiality of parents, has enriched, 

we fhall difcover the truth of the ob- 

fervation. Who is fo anxious, who 

lofes fo much reft, who fo worketh 

with his hands, as the no¢turnal 

gamefter ? What perils, what ftorms, 

what fatigue the drunkard encoun- 

ters, navigating the raging ocean of 
wine ; yet it is thefe who make de- 

light a trade, and what fhould be the 

occafional relaxation, the bufinefs of 
life. For myfelf, 1 cannot help think- 

ing, that cutting tender grafs is more 

eafy than cutting unlucky cards ; that 

the labourer, with a corn-bafket on 

his fhoulder, is lefs burdened than the 

tippler with the /oad of his ftomach, 

and that the flaxen-headed plough 

boy, tracing the ftraight and undevi- 

ating furrow, has a lighter talk to 

fulfil, than he who bewilders himfelf 

in the mazes of wantonnefs, and decks 

thofe daughters of Zion, who walk 

with ftretched forth neck. 

Go then, happy hufbandmen, with 
alacrity to laborious work. Truft me, 
ye fleep founder than he who advifes 
you, and who is deftined to have no 
acres to till, but who, with throbbing 
temples, toils over the weekly fer- 
mon. I gaze with pleafure at your 
burfting barns, your well ordered cot- 


tages, and your fruitful fields. I fee 


the Natives of Bengal. 


that, in con‘equence of your labour, 
you are healthful and happy. While 
your valuable exertions continue, 
your country will never grieve. Con. 
tinue to venerate the plough and to 
feed the ox, and you will turn up 
gold with the one, and draw to your 
dwellings moft fine gold with the 
other. 


—— a 


From the Missionary Magazine. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE NA- 
TIVES OF BENGAL. 


[The deplorable condition of the Natives 
of BENGAL, as a raligiom, may be 
judged of by the following paflages, 
Ayhich are extracted from ads a 
ten tothe late Mr. Rosrnson of Cam- 
bridge, from Dr. Brown, formerly of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, a feri- 
ous clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, with whom, when refident at 
Cambridge, RoBinson was intimate. 
He was, and it is believ-d ftill is, chap. 
lain to the garrifon of Fort William, 
Calcutta, and officiated at the Miffion 
church. 

Among Rosinson’s papers, is alfo the 
copy of a plan for a Miffion into fome 
of the provinces of BENGAL, which 
was communicated to him from 
Brown. It was prefented to Lord 
CorNWALLIS, then -Governor-Gene- 
ral; whether it was ever realized, is 
not known. } 


“ M* imperfe& knowledge,” fays 
Dr. Brown, * of a great varie- 
ty of leading fats, will very much 
cramp my correfpondence ; but of 
one particular branch,—the religious 
condition of the natives,—I have con- 
fiderable information. The Mahome- 
tans make only about a ninth of the 
inhabitants of Bengal, who are chiefly 
Hindoos. The Bramin fuperftition, 
which it has been the fafhion to re- 
prefent as mild and inoffenfive, is, as 
I have the moft convincing evidence, 
extremely cruel, oppreilive, and fan- 
guinary. 
“ As a fource of depopulation, it 
is worthy the attention of the legif- 
lature ;—the burning of the women, 


which has been fuppofed a very par- 


tial thing, is an extremely common 
practice. 
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practice. My very learned friend, 
Mr. Witiam Chambers *, has compu- 
ted, that about 50,000 widows are, in 
thefe provinces, burnt annually with 
their hufbands. Many of them are 
young, and child-bearing ; and might, 
by fecond marriages, have been, upon 
an average, mothers of two children 
each. The three or four principal 
wives generally burn; and often the 
inferiors, compelled by difgrace, and 
the exceffive hardfhips they are in- 
{tantly expofed to, follow their exam- 
‘ple. In fome few inftances, this ap- 
pears to be a voluntary act, but the 
majority are terrified into it.” 

The whole of this letter is curious, 
though too long to infert here. The 
horrid cuftom+ alluded to above, 
though denied by fome to be now in 
practice, is too well eftablifhed to be 
any longer denied, and is noticed by 
Robinfon, in his hiftorical works. 

Brown, in what follows, is fpeak- 
ing of fick perfons, who are left on 
the banks of the Ganges, to be borne 
away by the overflowing tide. 

“ They are, he fays, fwept away 
by the returning tide. Some, how- 
ever, efcape; and as they can never 
be received back again to their own 
families, they affociate with thofe 
who like them have efcaped the jaws 
of death. There are two villages, not 
far up the river Hoogly, inhabited 
folely by thofe wretched fugitives. 
They become 2 feparate community, 
and have children. The Bramins can, 
as may ferve their intereft, devote 
any fick branch of a family to death; 
and incredible numbers are made 
away with by this bloody fuperftition. 
A gentleman told me, as he paffed a 
place called Culna, a little above 
Calcutta, that he faw a fet of Bra- 
mins pufhing a youth of about eigh- 
teen years of age, into the water; and 


* Author of various articles in the 
Afiatic Refearches. 


¢ See an account of it, together with a 
plate, reprefenting a view of it, in a 
we written by an eye-witnefs. 

odges’s Travels into India during the 
years 1780, 1751, 1782, 1783. 
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as they were performing their bufinefs 
of fuffocation with mud, he called on 
them todefift. They anfwered calm- 
ly, * It is our cuftom—it is our cuf- 
tom—he c4nnot live—our god fays 
he muft die.” Then the operation 
went on, till the unhappy youth ex- 
pired. This is a fact, and thoufands 
here, of equal barbarity, might be 
collected. Such, dear Sir, is the Hin- 
doo religion, in fome of its fruits. 
It is full of malignity, and all man- 
ner of abominations. The temples 
are filled with dancing girls, whofe 
hiftory you know from books. I can- 
not fpeak of their deteftable rites. 
The old filthy fyftem of Paganifm of 
Greece and Rome, is, in fpirit, the 
fame as that now in being among the 
Hindoos; and perhaps not lefs pollu- 
ted, though it be fomewhat more re- 
tired. Iam afhamed to fay, that my 
eyes have feen what I now teftify ; 
but unlefs [had feen it, my teftimony 
would have been fearcely credible, 
and I never could have fpoken with 
fuch abhorrence as I now feel. I am 
fully convinced, that the Hindoos 
are without a fingle moral principle, 
and that they are extremely cruel 
and malignant in their tempers. So 
deeply corrupt are they in their prac- 
tices, and fo wonderfully are they 
darkened in their minds, that every 
remedy mutt fail, but the knowledge 
of true religion.” 

On the back of one of our author’s 
letters, is a curious obfervation ex- 
tracted from fome modern journal, 
but little known. The place, how- 
ever, alluded to, muft unqueftionably 
be Canonor, on the Malabar coaft, not 
Patna*. 

“ A gentleman, lately returned 
from the Eaft Indies, and who was 
very Curious in his obfervations there, 
informs us, that fome years ago there 
was a republic of Jews at the city of 
Patna, the capital of the kingdom of 
Bahar, who were once fo numerous, 
that they could reckon about’ 60,000 

* See the Indian Antiquities, vol. ii. 


by the ingenious Thomas Maurice, who 
follows Hamilton. 
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families, which are now reduced to 
4000. They have a fynagogue near 
the Nabob’s palace, in which their 
records are kept, engraven on copper- 
plates in Hebrew characters; fo that 
thefe Jews pretend they can thew 
their own hiftory from the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar to the prefent time. 
‘Fhe above mentioned race of Jews 
declare themfelves to be of the trike 
ef Manafieh, a part whereof was, by 
order of that haughty conqueror, 
Webuchadnezzar, carried to the eaft- 
eramoft province of his large empire, 
which extended to the Indus, whence 
thefe ee removed to the Ganges; 
and this journey, 20,000 of them 
travelled in three years from their 
fetting out of Babylon. An abftrac& 
ef their hiftory has been tranflated 
from the Hebrew, and may be of 
fervice to the learned world.” 


——_EEO 
Remarkable Traits of Vanity, in Lite- 


rary Characters. 


OIFURE was the fon of a vint: 
ner, and like our Prior, was fo 
mortified, whenever reminded of his 
eriginal occupation, that it was faid 
ef him, that wine, which cheered the 
heart of all men, fickened that of 
Voiture. John Baptift Rouffeau, the 
poet, was the fon of a cobler; 
and when his honeft parent waited at 
the door of the theatre, to embrace 
his fon on the fuccefs of his firft piece, 
the inhuman poet repulfed his vene- 
rable father with infult and contempt. 
Akenfide ever confidered his lamenefs 
as an infupportable misfortune, fince 
it continually reminded him of his 
erigin, having been accafioned by 
the fall of a cleaver from one of his 
father’s blocks, a refpeétable butcher, 
Milton delighted in contemplating 
his own perfon; and the engraver not 
having reached ous fublime bard's 
‘« ideal grace,” he has pointed his in- 
dignationy in four iambics. Among 


the camplaints of Pope, is that of 


“ the pidtur’d fhape,” Even the 
ftrong-minded Johnfon would not be 
painted “ blinking Sam.” Mr Bof. 
well tells us, that Goldfmith attempt. 
ed to fhew his agility to be fuperior 
to the dancing of an ape, whofe praife 
had occafioned him a fit of jealoufy, 
but he failed in imitating his rival, 
D'ISRAELI, 


EE 


A Safe, Easy, and Cheap Cure for ¢ 
Broken-Winded Horse. 

BROKEN winded Horfe had 

been kept in a field where there 
was not any water, except in the bot. 
tom of an old lime-kiln, and had reco. 
vered his wind; the ewner ordered a 
ftable-fhoyel full of quick-lime to be 
renewed every five or fix days, and 
the water to be poured eff, and a 
bucket of it given every day to 
a broken-winded coach-horfe, aged 
eighteen years, which had almoft a 
conftant cough. The horfe was fup- 
plied with water thus prepared for 
about five weeks, and kept in the 
ftable. He is now perfectly recovered 
in his wind, and free from a cough. 


EE 


Benedictions pronounced over a New- 
Married Couple, by the Fews. 
"THE bleffings or prayers generally 

ran in this ftyle: ‘ Bleffed art 
theu, O Lerd of heaven and earth, 
whe haft created man in thine own 
likenefs, and haft appointed wemay 
to be his partner and companion! 
Bleffed art thou, who filled Sion with 
joy for the multitude of her children! 
Bleffed art thou, who fendeft gladnefs 
to the bridegreom and his bride! whe 
haft ordained fer them love, joy, ten- 
dernefs, peace, and mutual affection. 
Be pleafed to blefs not only this 
couple, but Judah and Jerufalem 
with fongs of joy, and praife for the 
joy thou giveft them, by the multi- 
tude of their fons and of their daugh- 
ters,” 


ORIGINAL 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 

A LOVING AND PANEGYRIGAL EPISTLE 
TO CERTAIN 7OX HUNTERS. 
HAL nobie lads! ye heroes of the 

chace, 
That Jove upon your horfes’ backs to 


run 
In fearch of blood, and think it glo- 
rious fun; 
Hail! noble Jockies of Neronian race! 


Though I belong not to your motley crew, 
Yet as the friend of your heroic deeds, 
Your fcamperings over fences, waters, 

weeds, 

While you purfue the Fox---I follow you, 


“ain would my loving mufe each brother 
paint, 
That ye might wander down the ftream 
of fame, 
And all be known, although without 


a name, 
As well as any martyr’d fage or faint. 


But here, alas! what mufe could fai] to 
figh? 
The leader of your gentle tribe, your 
king, 
That rough, huge, ugly, fhapelefs, 
thoughtleis thing, 
No pencil can pourtray his majefty! 


When fuch rebuffs the firft attempt at- 
tend, 
What mortal would a fecond effay dare? 
But yet perchance it may be done, with 
care; 
Take courage Madam Mufe! and aid 
your friend. 


Well take it then, the angry gypfy cries, 

Since you will foree me to the loath- 
fome tafk 

There’s noddy, booby, tapper of the 


cafk, 
A deep philofopher, and good as wife! 


Lo! next appears a mighty man of war, 

A fighter, not with cannons, fpears, 
and fwords, 

But 3 contender in the field of words, 

A wrangling, jarring warrior of the bar! 


Now, helter-fkelter came the mingled 
crewds 
Of taylors, thopmen, and their yelp- 
ing dogs, 
Straddling like geefe upon the backs 
of hogs, 
And _—s all the ftreets with dufty 
clouds. 


To finifh the bright lift, now in the rear, 

A bluft’ring red fac’d fellow drives 
along, 

A thilful cracker of the {marting 
thong, 

A knight of horfe, yclep’d a charioteer. 


Hark! whence came that terrific noife I 
heard? 
Some fright’ned afs, perhaps, that faw 
the crowd, 
And while they pafs’d, its wonder 
bray’d aloud ; 
Or fome portentous {cream from Juno’s 
bird. 
Again!---’twas that difcordant thing their 
horn, 
A hollow tin through which fome lub- 
ber blows, 
And round and roynd the noify torrent 
goes, 
Until a grating, roaring found is born. 


But lo! the heroes ftruggle far and wide; 
Mad for the chace the hounds and maf- 
ters fly; 
O’er fields and fences, with a hue and 
ery, 
Through bogs and creeks the furious 
hunters ride. 


Alas my mufe! beyond thy ken they go; 
Sagacious as thou art thou ¢anit not 
fee 
Through fence, and fen, and houfe, 
and hill, and tree, 
To {py great Reynard meet his final blow. 


O noble fport! ’tis glorious fun indeed, 

To join the bellowing blood-hounds in 
their cries, 

And with their fury feaft thy tender 
eyes, 

And fee the mangled, panting Reynard 

bleed! 

What greater honours can belong to Man 
Than thus, ix sport, by tortures todevour 
Each little animal within his power? 

O how accordant with fweet Mercy’s 

plan! 

Some puny fouls, that hate the fight of 

blood, 

Perchance may call you “ fierce and 
hard of heart"— 

My mufe and I will bravely take your 


rt, 
And give & praife your deeds fo great and 
good! 
The fools would have you tutor’d by the 
beafts! 
The rav’nous Wolf the little Reynard 


{pares, 
. And 
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Andhe may rove fecure from growling 
Bears, 

But Man fhould fcorn the morals of fuch 
prietts. 


Go on my motley heroes—hunt away— 
And bag your fox, and pin, and burn 
his feet, 
Left from your hounds and you he run 
too fleet ;— 
Go on till death fhall make yourfelves 
bis prey. 
Then when, the final trump fhall ope 
your eyes, 
What deeds of glorious conqueft may 
you plead, 
To call down mercy on each friendlefs 
head, 
And make e’en angels think you great 
and wise / 


March, 1798. 


I — 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


PARODY OF THE SONNET, ON A COUN- 
TRY SEAT NEAR PHILADELPHIA.” 


HE the wild fwamp its rugged bo- 
fom fpreads, 

And hoarte through ether bull-frogs’ 
cries afcend, 

Briars and thorns ereét their prickly 


heads, 
And with fharp fangs the bellowing 
frogs defend. 
Black as the fhar’d-borne beetles of the 
night, 
Thick as mufketos in th’ autumnal 
fkies, 
Unnumber’d tadpole-forms difport in 
lighr, 
And wide around the trembling ripple 
flies. 


Here jetty haws in mellow clufters grow, 
Aquatic night-fhades wave their foli- 
age green, 
Snipes whiitle, ravens croak, and cattle 
low, 
And difcord marks the dark tumul- 
tuous fcene. 
For rudenefs here delights to tread the 
plain, 
Nor Artnor Culture mingles in his train. 


* See Page 285. 
a 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


LOVE anp PITY. 


SO WEET is foft Pity’s pearly tear 
As down the blufhing cheek it flows, 
Fond Love, muft furely mingle there 
As morning dews o’ercharge the rofe, 


When Love firft fought on earth to fing 
A mate, his joys and griefs to thare, 
Sweet Pity flew, with raptured mind, 
And bade him fix his manfion there. 
This union dear beguiles each pain, 
And foothes the foft endearing hour ; 
It bids the forrewing heart complain 
No more, of Love’s capricious power, 
Then Pity, Hail! endearing charm! 
Sweet Love and you, that bofom warm, 
Whence flows the tender breathing figh, 
And tear, that gilds Maria's eye. 
March 22. A. R. C. 








ODE to INNOCENCE. 
FROM THE LATIN OF SECUNDUS. 
INNOCENCE! be thou my guide 
Thro’ the tempeftuous path of life; 
Teach me in thee to place my pride, 
And fly the miferies of ftrife : 
Nor crufh the early-opening flower, 
Exterminate the toilfome bee; 
Nor, in the wantonnefs of power, 
Enflave the lark fo dear to thee: 


Nor from the goldfinch force her young, 
Nor bid the blackbird’s bofom fwell, 
While anguifh animates her tongue 
To pour a parent’s fond farewell : 
Nor butcher the mild helplefs hare, 
Nor, on the barb the worm fufpend; 
But make it my inceflant care, 
To ac& the univerial friend. 


For me no maid fhall mourn her vow, 
No fire reproach his ruin’d fon; 
Nor tortur’d conicience tinge my brow, 
For what my yefterday hath done. 
By thy pure fentiments infpir’d, 
My conduci Virtue fhall revere; 
And Vice, to emulation fir’d, 
Shall drop a penitential tear. 


a —-_ 
ODE to SLEEP. 
FROM THE SAME. 


SLEEP! to thy feduétive charms 
My clay with gladnefs I refign; 
Let madmen court the din of arms, 
The rapture of repofe be mine; 
Let others watch the midnight fky, 
The cavern’s horrid gulf defcend, 
Above the clouds on {moke-bags fly, 
Or to the pole their paflage rend. 
For me, ‘tis juft enough to read 
The terrors of the frozen fea; 
No burfting wave fhall drench my_head, 
No ftarting plank fhall banifh thee. 


No burning defert thall I range, 
No Nabob rack in queft of gold. 

Can Peace admit a fair exchange? 
Are thy embraces to be fold? 


When 
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When thou, with Innocence, art gone, 
How fad, how terrible to live! 
Domeftic happinefs alone 
A pure tranquillity can give. 
Tis night; our cares are thrown afide, 
Our lifping prattlers lull’d to rett; 
Through every vein I feel thee gl‘+e, 
And prefs my Julia to my brea! 


a 
Address of a Lover to bis intended Spouse. 
Translated from. the Ancient British 
Language. 
AWAY! let nought to love difpleafing, 
My Winifreda, move your care; 
Let nought delay the heavenly blefling, 
Nor fqueamiih pride, nor gloomy tear. 
What though no grants of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood! 
We'll thine in more fubitantial honours, 
And to be noble we'll be good. 
Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 
Will fweetly found where’er ’tis fpoke: 
And all the great ones, they fhall wonder 
How they refpect fuch little folk. 
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What though from fortune’s lavifh bounty 
No mighty treafures we poffefs, 

We'll find within our pittance pleaty, 




















And be content without excefs. 


Still fhall each returning feafon Ee 
Sufficient for our withes give ; , i 

For we will live a life of reafon, . 
And that’s the only life to live. 


Through youth and age, in love excelling, 
We’jl hand in hand together tread; 
Sweet fmiling peace fhall crown our 

dwelling, 
And babes, {weet fmiling babes, our 
bed. 


How fhould I love the pretty creatures, 
While round my knees they fondly 
clung, 
To fee them look their mother’s fea- 
tures! 
Tohear them lifp their mother’s tongue ! 


And when, with envy, time tranfported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I’ll go wooing with my boys. 








INTELLIGENCE. - 


A RESOLUTION of the Houfe of Re- 

prefentatives, was carried on Mon- 
day, April 2, ayes 55, noes 27, requefting 
the Prefident of the United States to com- 
municate to the Houfe the inftru¢tions to, 
and difpatches from our Envoys at Paris, 
refe to in his Meflage of the 19th 
March. A committee was appointed 
to wait on the Prefident for this purpole ; 
they reported that they had performed 
the duty afligned them ; and about eleven 
o’clock, next day, the following meflage 
was received from the Prefident. 


** Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 


“‘In compliance with the requeft of 
the Houfe of Reprefentatives, expreffed in 
their refolution of the 2d of this month, 
I tranfmit to both houfes the inftructions 
to, and difpatches from the Envoys Ex- 
traordinary of the United States to the 
French republic, which were mentioned 
in my meflage of the 19th of March lait, 
omitting only fome names, and a few ex- 
preffions defcriptive of the perfons. 

** Trequeft that they may be confidered 
in confidence until the members of Con- 
grefs are fully poffefied of their contents, 
and fhall have had opportunity to deli- 
berate on the confequences of their pubs 


























* 


lication ; after which time I fubmit them 
to your wifdom. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

“« United States, April 3, 1798.” 

The above meflage having been read, 
the galleries and houfe were cleared of 
ftrangers, and the Houfe was occupied in 
reading the papers accompanying it from 
this time, about half pait twelve, until , a 
pait three, when they adjeurned, without 
making any order refpecting them. 


After confiderable difcuffion, the Se- 
nate yefterday determined to make pub- 
lic all the communications lately received 
by Congrefs from the Prefident of the 
United States, relative to our difpute i 
with France, except the inftructions - 
which were given by the Executive to 
our commiffioners, by ordering 500 copies 
of the difpatches to be printed, fo that a 
few days will develope the fecret, to be 
informed of which the public mind has 
for feveral days been very anxious. 

To gratify, in fome degree, that anxie- 
ty, we give the following, as being, what 
we have reafon to believe, a tolerably 
correé outline as far as it goes. 

When the laft difpatches left our Mi- : 
nifters they had not been, nor were they ie 
likely to be acknowledged by the French 
Direftory 
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. They had however, had fomeé 
conferencés with two perfors, whofe 
namés aré Omitted By the Prefidént, and 
are defignated by the letters X and Y, 
who informed them that they were com- 
miffioned by Talleyrand Perigord, the 
minifter for foreign affairs, to wait on 
the envoys extraordinary fromthe United 
States, to ftate to them upon what terms 
an advaritagéous Treaty might be made 
with the Frerich Directory.~Thele terms 
were, that in the firft place, a douceur of 
Fifty Thoufand Pounds ftéerling fiould be 
made to Talleyrand Perigord; and that 
as the Diretory were greatly in want of 
money, the United States muft engage to 
purchafe from them, a debt of fixteen 
millions of florins, due from the Batavian 
tothe French Republic, but which they 
are at prefent unable to pay, by way of 
loan to the French. X and Y ftated that 
thefe were the only conditions upon 
whieh the American Minifters could ex- 
pect @ favGurable reception from the 
Direétory. 

X and Y dwelt mach on the power 
and refources of the French Republic, 
and of the confequences which mutt in- 
evitably enfue to the United States, from 
a war with France, referring to the fate 
of Venice and other countries, whofe 
views had been inimical to the interefts 
or France. Adding, tat the Direttory 
were well informed as to the divided ftate 
of opimicn im this country ; and that the 
mifunderftandirig betwixt the two Repub- 
lies, had been owing to meafures irijuri- 
ous to Fraticé, which had been brought 
forward arid fupported in the Govern- 
ment of this country, by what we call 
the Federal Party, tut by wha: they call 
the British Faction. 

That our Minifters had afterwards an 
interview with M. Perigord himifelf, who 
informietl them, that before any negotia- 
tion could take place, it was imdifpenfa- 
bly neceffary that the terms which had 
been ote totheiti by X and Y, fhould 
be complied’ with. 

It does not appear that our Minifters 
have Held en conference with any of the 
meéribers the Executive Direéory 
themfelves. 

Our Minifters fufped that Merlin, the 
Minitter of Murive, is peculiarly interett- 
ed in all prizes carried into French ports, 
and that itis not likely, therefore, that 
they wilkdiminith in number. 

(American Daily Attvertiser, April 6.| 

= 
Thurfday morning, the General Affem- 


bly of this’ Commonweeltli adjourned, 
without. diy. 


Intelligence. 


An account of thé flour inf} inthe 
city of Baltimore, for the laft quarter, 
ending the firft of April, 1798, givag 
85,377 whole, and 5172 half barrels. 

A new fort was completed on the 2 
of O&ober, 1797, at the Chickefaw. 
Bluffs, near the frontier of the new line 
of the territory ceded by Spain to the 
United States, it is called Fort Adams. 

At the Afiize at Harrifburgh, in 
Dauphin county m this ftaté, im the lattes 
end of March, a woman was convited 

“of secreting the death of her natural child, 
and fentenced to a year’s imprifonment, 
Another woman for larcéiy was fined 
fix dollars and to be confined a yéar, ° 
—Cornelius Stegor, for paffing forged 
bank notes of the Bratich bank of New. 
York, was fentenced to fifteen years im- 
prifonment and to pay §oo dollars fitie. 
—John Hauer and others wéré to bé 
tried for murder, but ke having 
to make a full confefion, the triab wag 
deferred till next tern’. 

A fire lately occurred at Charlefton, 
S. C. which condumed 22 houfes. 

A fire occurred on the soth ult. at 
New-York which burned nine dwelling 
houfes and confiderable property, befide 
feveral back buildings. 

¥Yefterday was obferved as a day of 
fafting, humiliation, and prayer, through- 
out the State of Conneticut. 

Thurfday next, is appointéd as # day 
of fafting, &c. throughout the State of 
New Hampfhire. 

Caution.—The Elizabéeth-Town papier 
fays, Poft Notes of one hundred doHars, 
of the bank of Maryland, are in‘ ¢ivé® 
lation, dated June 24, 1796. On @t@- 
mination, the whole appears filled up by 
the fame hand writing. The figndturéd 
of William Patterson, President, and Eb. 
Mackie, Cashier, aré badly imitated. 

—— 
DEATHS 

On Monday niorning, Mr. John Pol- 
lard Moreton, a diftinguifhed performer 
on the New Theatre. 

Lately, at Savannah, after a lingering 
illnefs, Captain Robert B. Meafe, of this 
city. 





A. Z. requefts to bé informed of the 
meaning of the title of the work lately 
announced, for publication, in this Maga- 
zine. lw anfwer to him, it may be faid 
that “ Séy Walk,” is nothing more tharra 
popular corruption of “ Ski Wakkee,” or 
Big Spring, the name givew by the Letiné 
Lennaflee, or Delaware Indians, to the 
diftri& where the principal {cones of thie 
novel are tranfaced, 
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